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Rg. S. MENAMIN’S 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


“COUNTRY,” DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, AND HAND PRESSES. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, AND H. D. WADE & CO.’S 


Black and Colored Inks and Varnishes. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON & CO.’S AND C. E. ROBINSON & BRO.’S 


BOOE, JOB, AND NEWS INES. 


aay Ten per cent. discount, for Cash, on Colored and Black Inks. -@& 
Black and Colored Inks, in kegs, at nett prices. 


as + see, — 


7 AGENCY FOR 
C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’8 FIRST-CLASS AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S FIRST-CLASS AND ‘‘COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
TAYLOR CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S ‘“‘FRANKLIN” JOB PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S ‘“‘LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
IMPROVED GLOBE PRINTING PRESSES. 
UNIVERSAL JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
G. H. SANBORN & CO.’S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
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CEORCE MEIER & CO.’S 
Bronzes, Florence Leaf, Brocade, and Lining Bronze, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


New Wood Type, 


CABINETS, CASES, STANDS, BRASS AND WOOD GALLEYS, LEADS AND METAL FURNITURE, BRASS 
RULE, LEAD CUTTERS, FURNITURE, QUOINS, STICKS, LYE BRUSHES, MALLETS, ete. 
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NEW AND SECON D-HAND 


POWER AND HAND PRESSES, TYPE, eto., 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
J&- Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINTING MATERIAL, will find it to their advantage 


wats R.S. MENAMIN. 


515, 517, anO 519 Minor STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALZ. 


One two-roller Adams Press, 24x2914, in perfect order, with cone fly wheel, hangers, ete. ; price, $1,100. 
One Campbell first-class Book and Job Press, with springs and points; size 31x46; just put in excellent order. 
One Campbell Country Newspaper Press, 31x46, with sheet flyers; thoroughly overhauled, and in good order. 
One Adams (Hoe) Job Press, size inside chase, 914x13; will be sold cheap. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 26x4114, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 25x39. 
One Hoe Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37, with iron inker. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 23x36. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 221¢x321¢. 
One Foolscap Washington Hand Press, platen 141¢x171¢, with iron self-inker. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x14 inside chase; in good order. 
One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x121 inside chase; in good working order. 
One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 11x13 inside chase. 
One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, in good order. 
One Ruggles Card Press, 3}x5 inches inside chase. 
Two Ramage Hand Presses, 12x17 each, in excellent order. Cheap. 
One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 
One Label and Election Ticket Cutter, in good order; price $125. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
One Bookbinder’s Standing Press. 
One 28-inch Ruggles Card Cutter, in good order. 
Two Steel-plate Presses, in excellent order. 
Imposing Stones, with frames and drawers, complete. 
130 pounds of Press Boards, 20x24 inches. 
Lot of Registering Machines for Lithographic Presses. Cheap. 
SECOND-HAND TYPE. 
330 Ibs. Long Primer, with italic (Johnson's); almost new. 
285 lbs. Pica, No. 10, with italic (Johnson's); has been used only for stereotyping. 
110 Ibs, Pica Old Style, No. 2, with italic (Johnson’s); nearly new. 
About Three Hundred Fonts of Job Type, in good condition. 
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ADAMS BOOK PRESSES AND HAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 








THE CANDIDATES, r 


ULYSSES S, GRANT, HENRY WILSON. 











Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°50. 
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Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°45. Price, $1°25. By mail, $1°45. H 
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HORACE GREELEY, B. GRATZ BROWN. , 
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Price, $125. By mail, $1°50. Price, $125. By mail, $1°50. 


These electrotypes are from original designs, engraved expressly for this purposé, @nd are accurate likenesses of the distinguished 
men they represent. All of them are blocked on wood, the single portraits measuring twelve ems Pica in width, and the small cuts, with 
two portraits, thirteen ems Pica. They will be sent promptly, by return mail or express, as directed, on receipt of price affixed to each. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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S. MENAMIN, Editor. 


““FREE AND UNSHACKLED.”’ 


$1.50 per Annum. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ CrrcuLaR will be issued Monthly, at $1.50 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or fifteen cents per number. 


One Page, each insertion ............escccccccesees $25 00 
Half Page, each: impertiom. .....0.cccccccesccccccces 15 00 
Quarter Page, each insertion..............sees0+0- 8 00 
One Line, each insertion................-seeeeeees 25 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 619 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





{ Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


WILLIAM BRADFORD. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 








When disappointed by the meagre array of facts in regard 
to the introduction of printing into Pennsylvania, a certain 
satisfaction can be drawn from the assertion of a distin- 
guished American antiquarian, that the present time is just 
too late for the assurance of personal recollection, and en- 
tirely too early for the epoch of enthusiastic research. 
In the absence of present knowledge, the student must 
be content with the arithmetical deduction drawn from the 
general course of biography, that the first authentic and re- 
liable sketch of William Bradford need not be expected 
earlier than the middle of the twenty-first century of the 
Christian era. 

Even the inscription upon his tombstone, that Bradford 
came to America in 1682, has been recently contradicted 
upon the written evidence discovered in the annals of the 
Quakers of Philadelphia; and it appears to be positively 
proved that he did not arrive until 1685. A change of date 
of no special importance, except that it deprives the printer 
of the honor of having made the voyage in company with 
William Penn and the smallpox, and makes it probable that 
his highest credentials to the new country were contained 
in the very complimentary letter of introduction furnished 
to him by George Fox. 

Bradford was born in Leicestershire, England, and be- 
longed to a family from whom he derived a coat-of-arms of 
three stags’-heads, which device he always preserved and 
used. The date of his birth has been accepted as being 1660, 
on the evidence of his tombstone; but this also has been re- 





cently altered by his own published testimony derived from 
a most unexpected source, in which it had been long over- 
looked; for in the almanac published by himself in 1739, he 
enrolled as one of the memorable events of the merry month 


of May, 
The Printer Born the 20th, 1663. 


Bradford was apprenticed to Andrew Sowle, of London, 
who was widely known as a printer and publisher during 
the Commonwealth and Restoration, and it was probably 
under the roof of his master that he was attracted to the 
Quakers. Sowle was an intimate friend of George Fox, and 
was himself so eminent a member of the Society, that his 
biography is included in a work entitled, ‘‘ Piety Promoted 
in Brief Memorials of the Virtuous Lives, Services, and 
Dying Sayings of Some People called Quakers,” by John 
Tomkins and others; London, 1789. William Penn was 
also one of Sowle’s personal friends, and requested him to 
serve as a witness to one of the charters of Pennsylvania. 

These associations must have influenced the religious 
opinions of Bradford, who deported himself with such in- 
dustry and sobriety as to win golden opinions from his 
master’s pious friends, and in the end gained the reward 
always granted to good apprentices—at least in the ballads 
—the hand of his master’s fair daughter. 

It was as a married man of only twenty-two years of age 
that he made his venture into the colonies armed with the 
epistle of George Fox, recommending him as a sober, civil 
young man, convinced of truth, who intended to set up the 
trade of printing Friend’s books at Philadelphia, where he 
might serve all the needs of the communities residing in 
Pennsylvania, East and West Jersey, Long Island, Boston, 
Winthrop’s Country, Plymouth Patent, Pisbaban, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and Carolina. Besides this, the letter also 
explains that Bradford was already so connected with sta- 
tioners and printers in England, that he was prepared to 
import into America all works published by the Quakers of 
foreign countries. 

The very extent of these privileges seems to convey a sus- 
picion that the printer recommended to serve so scattered a 
community would not find much to do; and another para- 
graph plants that inevitable rock ahead upon which the poor 
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printer must always go aground —the order that he should | 


not print any Friend’s books but what Friends in the 
ministry do approve of. 
published—of course during 1685—a pamphlet styled 
KALENDARIUM PENNSILVANTIENSE; 
Or, 
AMERICA’S MESSENGER, 
Being an 
ALMAIACK 
For THE YEAR OF GRACE 1686. 

The solver young man must have been convinced of truth 
rather by love than logic; at least Bradford appears to have 
been a very badly constructed Quaker, for in this first pub- 
lication he marked the memorial day of the colony as ‘‘ The 
beginning of Government here by the Lord Penn.” 

A phrase so abhorrent awakened the ire of the community, 
and Atkyns, the editor of the almanac, was ordered to ex- 
punge the title from the work; while Bradford was warned 
not to print anything that was not licensed by the Council. 

All Bradford's early publications bear the address, ‘‘ Near 
Philadelphia;” and it is uncertain where his press was first 
established. Some authorities have assumed that he was 
stationed at Shakamaxon, which, although now embraced 
under the name of Kensington, within the limits of the city, 
might in those early days have been considered as only 
‘*near” Philadelphia. Chester also has been considered as 
his residence; but the greatest weight of probability, with- 
out assured proof, has been thought to point out Burlington 
as the first temporary resting place of the printing press in 
the Middle States. It is probable that he was not estab- 
lished in Philadelphia until the year 1689. 

In the earlier publications, the frequent alternations from 
lower to upper case, and the variable use of italic and 
Roman may have been in obedience to the typographic 
fancy of the times, but it can probably be better ascribed to 
the fact that Bradford’s supply of type was insufficient, for 
it occurs more rarely after 1688, as if his stock had been in- 
creased. 

Bradford’s earliest works were almanacs, in sheets or 
pamphlets; the rest of his publications being generally con- 
troversial documents, epistles, etc., of the Friends, varying 
from one sheet, even to seventy-four quarto pages, His 
first volume was published in 1688, with the title, ‘‘ The 
Temple of Wisdom, Including Essays and Religious Medi- 
tations of Francis Bacon”—a work very creditable, both for 
the selection of the matter as well as for its typographic 
execution, 

A still more remarkable enterprise -was Bradford’s pro- 
posal to publish a large house or family Bible in folio, with 
marginal notes, and the Book of Common Prayer; the Bible 
to be published to subscribers at twenty shillings, the price 
demanded for one of the same style in England, but the 
terms being one-half silver money and one-half country 
produce, one-half of which was to be paid in advance, and 
the remainder on the delivery of the volume. A better 
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scheme for publication could hardly be devised, especially 


| in the ingenious plan by which the same work, with the 


| Apocrypha, was prepared for the Catholics of Maryland 
Bradford applied himself to his work immediately, for he | 





and Virginia, the Prayer Book for the dispersed Episco- 
palians, and the Bible itself for the Quakers and other sects. 
Bradford made strenuous efforts to render this contemplated 
publication successful, making strong appeals to the 
Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, and the Half Year's 


| Meeting of Burlington; urging upon their consideration 


that, although he desired to be serviceable to truth and to 
the friends thereof, he must withal get a livelihood for him- 


self and family; and that having laid out the largest part of 


his possessions in the very chargeable materials of printing, 
he would, unless he found further encouragement, be comé 
pelled to return to England. 

The proposals for publishing the Bible failed utterly; but 
the Friends, at the Yearly Meeting, offered him an annual 
salary of forty pounds, besides all the business that they 
could throw in his way, and agreed that the Quarterly 
Meeting should take at least two hundred copies of all 
books printed by the advice of the Soci »ty. 
probably induced him to remain. 

Bradford’s energy as a business man, and also his enter- 
prise as a citizen, is shown in the fact that he took up land 
on the Delaware, in 1689, in order to erect a wharf or quay, 
and to build houses thereon for the better improvement of 
the place as well as for his particular profit; and received 
authority from the Government to contract with persons for 
a reasonable satisfaction in the use of the wharf for the 
shipping or landing of merchandise. 

Bradford also united with William and Nicholas Rytting- 
huysen—a name since distinguished in its anglicised form 
of Rittenhouse—in building on the Wissahickon the first 
paper mill in America. Here they manufactured good 
paper, with the water-mark of a clover leaf, until the mill 
was unhappily washed away by a flood in the year 1700. 

A poem, upon the ‘ Flourishing State of Pennsylvania,” 
written about 1694, by John Holme, thus adds its testimony 
to Bradford’s varied services: 

Here dwelt a Printer, and, I find, 

That he can both print books and bind; 
He wants not paper, ink, nor skill; 
He’s owner of a paper mill: 

The paper mill is here, hard by, 

And makes good paper frequently. 

Again, in 1689, Bradford was plunged into trouble with 
the authorities. A question of rights having arisen between 
the Governor and people of the colony, Bradford had been 
engaged secretly to print the charter for public distribution. 
Prudentially he had affixed no imprint upon the document, 
but was upon suspicion summoned before the Deputy- 
Governor and the Council to confess to the fact. He boldly 
denied that he was bound to criminate himself, and assured 
Governor Blackwell that he had come to the province by 
Governor Penn’s encouragement, and by his license, and 
that during the present unsettled condition of affairs; he 
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considered himself as holding the office of Government 
printer, and had only refrained from printing the laws for 
want of particular notice. 

_ The Governor responded pithily that he had received 
orders from Penn for the suppression of printing in the 
province, and expressly to look narrowly after Bradford’s 
press. The printer, falling back upon general principles, 
urged that printing, as a manufacture of the nation, should 
be encouraged rather than suppressed; and, moreover, that 
every citizen was entitled to a knowledge of the terms of the 
charter. The Governor, equally ready to generalize upon 
so difficult a subject, replied that printing, properly 
managed, was certainly a great blessing, but otherwise an 
equally great mischief, and strengthened his argument by 
adding, ‘‘Sir, we are within the King’s dominions, and the 
laws of England are in force here, and you know the laws 


that they are against printing, and you shall print nothing | 


without allowance.” So formidable a periphrasis from a 
Deputy-Governor, with the bigotry of James II. to back him, 
ought to have been sufficient to convince a recusant printer 
of the error of his ways; and it is not surprising that, within 
three months of this encounter, the records of the Monthly 
Meeting should contain a minute to the effect that William 
Bradford had expressed his intention of transporting him- 
self to England. 

This threatened departure was deferred; and the crown- 
ing sorrow of Bradford’s experiences with Philadelphia 
Quakers occurred from his publishing a document written 
by George Keith, a Quaker, who was at variance with the 
majority of the Society. As the presumed printer of this 
pamphlet, he was arrested with some partisans who had dis- 
tributed copies of the work; and in published accounts of 
the trial, Keith and Bradford complained in the strongest 
terms of the injustice by which the case was postponed from 
term to term, while the printer suffered seriously from the 
detention of his working materials. 

This trial subsequently added greatly to Bradford's repu- 
tation, from the able manner in which he plead his own 
cause, refusing to criminate himself by any concessions, 
and also challenging certain of the jurors on account of 
their having expressed the opinion that the pamphlet was 
seditious. The court disallowed this objection, on the 
ground that the jury were only to decide upon the fact 
whether the paper had been printed by Bradford—the char- 


acter of the document not coming within their considera- | 


tion. Bradford stoutly maintained that the instruction of 
the court was wrong; that the jury must find, not only 
whether he had printed the document, but also whether it 
was seditious, as the jury were judges of the law as well as 
of the fact. _ 

The jury, being unable to agree upon a verdict, was dis- 
charged, and Bradford attended at the next session to know 
whether the court would return his utensils and discharge 
him. The Justice replied that he could not receive his 
goods until they were released by law; to which Bradford 


pointedly responded that the law would not release them 
until executed. The official then assured him that he 
should have a trial if he requested it, and Bradford closed 
with the pertinent query, ‘‘ Whether it be according to law 
to seize men’s goods, and imprison their persons, and to 
detain them, under the terror of a gaol, one six months after 
another, and not bring them to trial until they made per- 
sonal request; and also whether, when a jury is sworn, it is 

| not illegal to absolve them from their caths, dismiss them, 
and put the cause to trial to another jury.” 


After a long discussion of the several points, in which 
much bitterness of feeling wus aroused on both sides, the 
prosecuting attorney, in summing up the case, assured the 
jury that Bradford had printed the seditious paper, as being 
the only printer in the province, and on the proof that the 
form of type had been found in his house. 

The printer rejoined that there were no witnesses to his 
| act by which it could be proved; and at length, as a last re- 
sort, the form itself was brought into court. An inquisitive 
juror, unable to decipher the mysterious characters, pried 
up the form with his stick; and the kindly type befriended 
their unhappy owner in his last extremity, by falling into 
pi, and with them the case fell through. 

This trial was sufficient to strengthen Bradford's deter- 
| mination to leave Philadelphia, and he immediately accepted 
| & proposal from New York, where he entered upon his 
| duties as Royal Printer, April 10th, 1693, and was thence- 
forward enrolled among the officers of the Crown. 

As early as the year 1668, the Governor of New York had 
sought a printer for his province in Boston, but had been 
unable to engage one. The marked hostility of James II. 
had prevented the renewal of any such quest; and William 
Bradford, therefore, after being for ten years the first and 
sole printer of Pennsylvania, maintained the same position 
in New York for fully thirty years. 

The first printing done by Bradford in New York illus- 
trates the composition of the society, being printed in 
Dutch and English, and being a circular letter from the 
Governor, authorizing the collection of money for the re- 
demption of the son of Warner Wessels, and husband of 
Antie Christians, inhabitants and sailors of New York, from 
miserable slavery under the power of the Infidel. 

The salary of forty pounds, with a liberal account in 
| ‘‘extras,” made Bradford’s position a very pleasant one, 
| 
| 
| 


until the Earl of Bellomont was appointed Governor. This 

nobleman speedily introduced retrenchments, which pro- 
duced unfriendly relations with Bradford, who was evi- 

dently a strict constructionist upon items of public printing. 
| Inthe performance of his official duties, Bellomont felt 
| himself constrained to assist in person at a council with the 
Indians; and from the ordeal of a whole week spent with 
fifty greasy, smoking, drinking sachems, the unlucky 
nobleman emerged so disgusted, that he found utterance for 
his offended senses in describing the whole affair in the 
eloquent terms of earnest feeling, in a letter which he in- 





| 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tended to send to his friends in England, as a piquant 
description of some of his experiences in the New World. 
Bradford, however, seems not to have considered this piteous 
plaint as a public document, and plead illness just at the 
moment that compelled the Earl to find a copyist for his 
letter. The Governor found occasion shortly after to 
repay the affront by suspending the printer for non-per- 
formance of duty, and by stopping his salary. Earl Bello- 
mont died a few months afterwards, and the printer was 
reinstated in his office, with his annual pay increased to 
seventy-five pounds. 

The trial in Philadelphia produced a lasting effect upon 
some of the defendants, for Keith resigned the position 
that he held among the Friends, and returned to England, 
where he was ordained as a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, and visited the United States again in 1702, when 
he sorely vexed his former brethren by insisting in preach- 
ing in their Meeting Houses, and endeavoring to convince 
them of their errors. Bradford must also have joined the 
Church of England shortly after his removal to New York, 
for he was appointed to collect the contributions in Trinity 
Church in 1704; and he became vestryman about the same 
time, continuing a prominent and much honored member 
until his death. 

Bradford educated his son Andrew in his own calling, 
and after giving him the fullest opportunities in a partner- 
ship with himself for a few years, established him in 1712 
in Philadelphia, where his own old place was still vacant, 
and where his name, thus connected with the introduction 
of his art, continued to be honored in the pursuit of the 
same avocation even to the fourth generation. 

Vigorous and indefatigable, Bradford continued to dis- 
charge the duties of his office with great ability; and his 
careful precision has made his publications of the laws of 
New York and New Jersey an authority by their accuracy. 

In 1725 he added to his labors by establishing the New 
York Gazette, the first newspaper in that province; and he 
continued to edit it until he voluntarily retired from the 
service at the ripe age of eighty. 

His son Andrew had preceded him in this enterprise by 
establishing the first newspaper in the Middle States in 
Philadelphia, half a dozen years before; and in order to 
make their newspapers independent of foreign supply, in 
1728, they purchased a paper mill at Elzabethtown, New 
Jersey. The date of the erection of this mill is unknown, 
but it is presumed to be the second mill in the American 
colonies, the first being the one erected on the Wissahickon 
by Bradford and Rittenhouse, in 1690. 

The well-earned prosperity and honors borne by the 
family of Bradford, are quaintly cited in the poetical appeal 
made by the luckless Keimer, in 1734, to his subscribers in 
Barbadoes: 

In Penn’s wooden country, Type feels no disaster; 


The printers grow rich; one is made their Post Master. 
His father, a printer, is paid for his work, 
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And wallows in plenty just now in New York; 
Though quite past his labour, and old as my Grannum, 
The Government pays him pounds forty per annum. 

The vigor which had enabled Bradford to endure for so 
many years the severe muscular exertion required by the 
old printing press and its cumbrous machinery, never de- 
serted him; and he strolled over the greater part of the city 
of New York on the very day of his death. The reason that 
he bore his weight of ninety years so bravely cannot be 
better told than in the words of the last tribute paid to him 
by his own old paper, as he lay in his coffin: 

He was a man of great sobriety and industry, a real friend to the 
poor and needy, and kind and affable to all. 

He was buried in the grounds of Trinity Church, with 
the inscription: 

Here lies the Body of Mr. William Bradford, Printer, who departed 
this Life, May 23, 1762, aged 92 years: He was born in Leicestershire 
in Old England, in 1660: and came over to America in 1682, before the 
City of Philadelphia was laid out. He was printer to this Government 
for upwards of 50 years; and being quite worn out with old age and 
labour, he left this mortal State in the lively Hopes of a blessed Im- 
mortality. 

Reader, reflect how soon you'll quit this Stage: 
You'll find but few attain to such an Age. 

Life’s full of Pain: Lo! here’s a Place for Rest, 
Prepare to meet your God! then you are blest. 

The good that man does lives after him in the memory of 
those he has benefited; and in remembrance of his deeds, 
this stone, defaced by the storms of more than a century, 
was replaced in duplicate by the vestry of Trinity Church 
on the two hundredth birthday of Bradford. In most suit- 
able recognition of his services to the community, the mem- 
bers of the Historical Societies of Philadelphia and New 
York joined in the ceremonial; while, to make the tribute 
even more impressive, the authorities of New York bade 
their busy Broadway keep silence while the church service 
that he so loved was repeated in full splendor above his 
grave. 





Tue Bangor Whig office was recently honored by a visit 
from the widow of the late Michael Sargent, Esq., and 
daughter of Peter Edes, who printed the first paper on the 
Kennebec as well as on the Penobscot. When her father 
published the Bangor (Gazetie in 1816, Maria, then at the 
age of twenty-seven years, worked regularly at the case, and 
is, probably, the oldest living female compositor in the 
United States. She has a lively recollection of events of 
the past, and relates with much spirit incidents and anec- 
dotes of people long since passed away, and known to the 
public only by history and tradition. 





Tue total number of works published in Germany during 
the past year was 10,669, being an increase of 611 upon the 
preceding year. The classes of literature most numerously 
represented are theology, with 1,362 publications; jurispru- 
dence and politics, with 1,052; education, with 1,059; belles 
lettres, with 950; and history, including biography, with 891. 
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REPORTERS. 


NUMBER SIX. 








BY E. J. 8. 





It was at that critical point in the career of Charles the 
First, when his power was beginning to wane before the 
growing democracy, that the first Parliamentary debates 
were allowed to be printed in England. This spirit of 
tolerance towards the press continued during the existence 
of the Commonwealth, but the Restoration set things back 
in their original places, and again the dictatorial rod was 
held over journalism. From this time until the succession 
of George L, no person was willing to invite the punish- 
ment in such case made and provided, by reporting and 
publishing the Parliamentary proceedings; and it was not 
until the third year of George’s reign that anything like a 
regular aecount of the debates was given to the public. 
This syllabus—it was nothing more—appeared in the ‘‘ His- 
torical Register,” and continued until 1737, when another 
crisis occurred. Speaker Onslow informed the House of 
Commons, that ‘‘It was with some concern he saw a prac- 
tice prevail which a little reflected upon the dignity of the 
Chamber!” This practice was the insertion of accounts of 
the speeches of the members, by which they might be mis- 
represented. After considerable debate, a resolution was 
adopted, declaring that the House would proceed with the 
utmost severity against any news-writer who should write 
and print the proceedings of that august and tender body. 

‘*From 1743 to 1763,” says Hunt, in his Fourth Estate, 
‘*a space of twenty years, there appears to have been no 
one bold enough to attempt to report the debates. In the 
latter year, Alman commenced the publication of some 
brief reports—important at their time and in their conse- 
quences—but which are deficient as a historical record of 
the discussions of that period. In 1774, Alman began the 
publication of regular reports of both houses in his Par- 
liamentary Register ; and from that time to the present day, 
the records of both Chambers have been tolerably complete. 
But though, after the famous battle with public opinion 
and the imprisonment of the Lord Mayor, the reporters were 
not systematically persecuted, no facilities were offered 
them. If they wished to take a debate, they had to sit in 
the Strangers’ Gallery, and even to wait for hours on the 
stairs before admission was granted them. When in the 
House, no note-book dare be exhibited; and hence the only 
men able to report at all, were those with great memories.” 

The most celebrated of these early reporters was William, 
more familiarly known as ‘‘Memory” Woodfall. He used 


to sit out an entire session, making here and there a sly 
memorandum, and when the House rose, he would at once 
commence the laborious task of writing out his report, 
which kept him often until noon of the next day. His 
reputation spread rapidly, and we are told that the first two 
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queries put by strangers, upon visiting the Chamber, were, 
‘““Who is the speaker?” and ‘‘Who is Woodfall?” ‘He 
would sit,” says his biographer, ‘“‘for very many hours 
without any refreshment whatever; and when hungry and 
faint with his long task, he would draw a hard-boiled egg 
from his pocket, take off the shell in his hat, and stooping 
down would make a meal of the indigestible dainty in haste, 
lest the Sergeant-at-Arms should witness an infraction of 
the rules of the House against strangers.” James Perry 
competed with Woodfall in the publication of the debates, 
and it was this active journalist who inaugurated the present 
system of legislative reporting—a system not supported by 
one man of remarkable powers, but by a succession of 
skillful men, each taking notes for a fixed period. This 
gentleman was the first to achieve the feat of printing the 
debates of one night in the paper of the next morning, and 
he succeeded in doing it only by a division of labor. While 
Woodfall was laboriously working out his reports, assisted 
by notes from some of the speakers, for publication in the 
evening, Perry’s version of the debates was being circulated 
and read all over town. The consequence was that Wood- 
fall failed and Perry made a fortune. 

Reporters were only admitted to the galleries by suffer- 
ance, and a law expressly forbidding them from reporting 
the proceedings stood unrescinded on the statute book. Sir 
Edward Dyer, for a violation of this law, was brought 
before the bar of the House and severely reprimanded; and 
Edward Cane, well known as one of the most enterprising 
publishers of the last century, to avoid the same punish- 
ment, misspelled the names of the tender-skinned M. P.’s, 
and in some cases mutilated their names, thus: ‘‘ Sir J—n 
B—ley said.” On the 25th of January, 1810, the reporters 
were ordered to leave the House when a debate, in which 
the conduct of Lord Chatham was denounced, came up. 
Richard Sheridan expressed the opinion that the publica- 
tion of the proceedings was highly conducive to the public 
interest, and asserted that the conductors of the daily jour- 
nals, in reporting the debates, were actuated by the strictest 
impartiality. He moved that the reporters be allowed to 
remain, but the House refused by a vote of 166 to 80. On 
the 20th of March last, the fact that the prohibitory law 
still remained unrepealed, was again demonstrated. Lord 
George Hamilton, in the House of Lords, called the Speaker's 
attention to the Reporters’ Gallery, during an exciting de- 
bate on the Alabama claims. All the reporters, and a num- 
ber of visitors, among whom was Minister Schenck, were 
ejected. 

Parliament, unlike our Congress, does not pay for the re- 
porting and printing of the proceedings of its Chambers. 
It employs reporters only to take down the doings of its 
Committees, and depends for an account of its public 
debates upon the London newspapers. From these an 
official account is compiled by Hansard—rather by his suc- 
cessors now; and for years this daily compilation from the 
Metropolitan press has been regarded as the only accurate 
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and authoritative reproduction of the proceedings of Par- 
liament. The committee reporting has been for generations 
in the possession of the famous Gurney family, and many 
efforts to have this remunerative work distributed among 
other equally competent reporters have invariably failed. 
The London Times has nineteen reporters in the galleries of 
Parliament, the Standard thirteen, the Morning Advertiser 
nine, and other journals in proportion to their standing. 
Each paper has also in each House a summary writer, and 
on the occasion of important debates, the various corps are 
considerably augmented. To reach these galleries, and 
occupy a seat as an official note-taker, is the ambition of 
every young short-hand writer. Before he can achieve this 
distinction, however, he must go through a chrysalis state, 
during which all the qualities necessary in an official re- 
porter are to be developed. Before the Gurneys allow 
phonographers to take notes of committee proceedings, they 
require them to go through a very tedious, though careful 
preparation. They are taught to read each other’s notes, 
and by transcribing them greatly expedite the completion 
of reports. They are paid £2 2s. (about $11) a day for 
attending upon committees, and when transcriptions of 
their notes are asked, they receive an additional compensa- 
tion of ashilling for every seventy words. Notwithstanding 
the obnoxious law which we have mentioned, Parliament 
recognizes the necessity of having its proceedings made 
public, and has provided very fine accommodations for the 
reporters. 

At the opening of each session, a copy of the ‘‘ Rules for 
the Government. of the Parliamentary Reporter,” is placed 
in the hands of each phonographer, which give explicit in- 
structions to him as to the length of the ‘‘turns” (a word 
indicating the time the reporter takes short-hand notes) and 
the manner of preparing his copy to prevent confusion. 
The large clock—said to be the largest in the world—which 
surmounts the Parliament House, strikes the quarter hours, 
and by its strokes the reporters regulate their turns. At 
every stroke a fresh reporter takes the place of an old one, 
while the first hastens to write out the notes he has taken 
during the previous fifteen minutes. From the earliest 
days, men of remarkable talent, who have risen to great 
distinction in the arts and sciences, have occupied seats in 
those galleries. Dr. Samuel Johnson, Edward Care, Ed- 
mund Burke, Hazlitt, Dickens, Thackeray, were once Par- 
liamentary reporters. Of Dickens it is said, that ‘‘ besides 
being one of the finest descriptive writers, he was a short- 
hand writer of unusual talent, and could outstrip any of his 
brethren in the gallery.” Gladstone, at the London Press 
Club dinner in 1867, said: ‘It is true, in general, that the 
skillful hand of the reporter produces a considerable im- 
provement in the speeches that are made in Parliament, in 
point of grammar, in point of accuracy of expression, and 
in retrenching undue fullness of development.” 

Boswell tells us that it was considered a great achieve- 
ment by Johnson, when he wrote out three columns of a 





Parliamentary speech in one hour for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; and Dickens, being compelled to condense a long 
speech of the late Earl of Derby, so accurately gave the 
pith and marrow of what his lordship had said, as not only 
to receive a public compliment, but a perfumed note, ask- 
ing the pleasure of his company at dinner at the Derby 
mansion, where ‘a more practical acknowledgment of his 
services was rendered. The occupants of the gallery were 
rarely in good odor with Daniel O'Connell. He once took 
the reporters publicly to task for misrepresenting him. 
When he finished, the indignant scribes rose in a body, and 
their elected chief declared that until the imputation against 
their veracity was withdrawn, they would make no more 
reports. For an entire week the gallery was vacant, and 
then O'Connell was pressed into a recession of his charge, 
and his harangues were again reported. One of the re- 
markable men who plied his pencil here in 1807, was Mark 
Supple, a big, bushy, jovial Irishman, who would drink as 
much wine as four ordinary topers, and then go into the 
gallery and report ‘‘like a gentleman and a man of genius.” 
One day, having missed a portion of Lord Brougham’s 
speech, he boldly interpolated a page of one of Cicero's 
orations. Strange to say that his lordship, in a reprint 
edition of his addresses, did not refer to the addition, but 
placed it all in, without a word of comment! Of another 
reporter, Henry Tyas, it is said the M. P.’s hardly knew 
their own speeches when he reported them; but they ad- 
mired his bold and easy manner of dressing them up. One 
day, when in the midst of an intensely exciting debate, 
there came a momentary lull—such as sometimes falls on 
the stormiest ocean—Tyas cried out, ‘‘A song from Mr. 
Speaker!” The exclamation fell like a thunderbolt; but in 
a moment the Chamber rung with a loud peal of laughter, 
which the Sergeant-at-Arms could not silence. 





A REPORTER, not as reliable as romantic, in describing a 
fashionable wedding, got things mixed up some, as his ac- 
count reads: She stood before the altar on her head, a fair 
wreath of orange blossoms upon her dainty feet, lovely white 
satin shoes upon her roseate lips, a confiding, happy smile 
as she gazed lovingly upon him who stood by her side. 


——§ oS oe — 


A Groret editor is having serious trouble with his sub- 
scribers for the heretical sentiments found in the patent 


outsides furnished him from some Northern job office. 
has been advised to turn his insides out. 


~—___~»ee->____—— 


He 


Tue proprietors of the Berlin Vossiche Zeitung, in honor 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the paper, distributed 50,000 thalers among their 
employés, and gave each of the reporters 1,000. 





Tue first printed copy of the St. Louis Globe, recently 
started in St. Louis, was sold at auction, and brought 
thirty-two dollars. 
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(Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 





The Thirteenth Annual Session of the National Typo- 
graphical Union was convened in Independence Hall, Coun- 
cil Chamber, Philadelphia, on Monday, June 5th, 1865, and 
was called to order by President A. M. Carver. 

Forty-two Unions were represented. 

Mr. R. S. Menamin moved that ex-delegates have the 
privilege of holding office in the Convention. After an ani- 
mated debate, the motion was lost by a vote of 18 to 27. 

The balloting resulted in the election of Robert E. Craig, 
of St. Louis, for President; First Vice-President, William 
Knollin, of Boston; Second Vice-President, Hugh J. Dur- 
borow, of Philadelphia; Recording Secretary and Treasurer, 
William F. Moore, of Detroit; Corresponding Secretary, 
John C. Frary, of Indianapolis. 

The reports of the President, A. M. Carver, and the Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Moore, showed that the year just closed had 
been one of the most trymg. Many Unions, hitherto 
staunch, had dissolved, and but three had been char- 
tered and four rechartered. No cheering news had reached 
them from the Southern Unions, although a hearty welcome 
was waiting the once flourishing, admirably conducted, and 
hospitable Unions of the South. They trusted their night 
of adversity had passed, and a bright dawn was upon them. 

Resolutions were adopted urging the necessity and ad- 
vantage of co-operation with the printers in Canada and the 
provinces. 

William M. Pearl, of Hartford, offered resolutions, which 
were adopted, expressive of profound satisfaction and grati- 
tude to God for the return of peace to our country, and 
urged the speedy resumption of fraternal relations with 
members of the craft who had been separated by war. 

Resolutions by Mr. R. 8. Menamin, of New York, urging 
an apprentice system, were offered and adopted, in which 
the employers were to be invited to participate, with a view 
of harmonizing interests and preserving good feeling. 

A communication from the Pittsburgh Union, protesting 
against having the proceedings issued in an abridged form, 
and submitted to the Subordinate Unions as the official 
proceedings, was referred to a committee, whose report 
ordered the proceedings to be published without delay, and 
that they be as complete as practicable. 

Mr. Cox, of Baltimore, in a preamble and series of reso- 
lutions, stated that printers in the United States had suffered 
great inconvenience from the manner in which the manu- 
facturers of printing paper put up that article for their use; 
and he urged the National Typographical Union to see that 
the Congress of the United States be urgently solicited to 
enact a law making it obligatory upon the manufacturers of 








| printing paper to put up every description of it in quires of 


twenty-five sheets instead of twenty-four, and in reams of 


| five hundred sheets instead of four hundred and eighty. 


‘ : : : : | Adopted. 
National and International Typographical Unions, | 


Mr. Parr, of Albany, moved that each Union be assigned 


| a separate district in relation to the conditional membership 





scheme, which was finally settled by giving each Union 
jurisdiction in each direction, half the distance between it 
and the next Union. 

The Convention resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the trade, and the reports give some 
very interesting figures. The highest price per thousand 
ems was paid in Virginia City, Neb.—eighty-five cents per 
thousand ems, or $40 per week. Although the Oswego 
(N. Y.) Union reported themselves prosperous—including 
all the printers in town—its scale was twenty-five cents per 
thousand ems, and $12 per week. Lancaster, Pa., paid 
thirty cents per thousand ems, and $11 per week. Boston 
had suffered severely; had five hundred male and four 
hundred female printers, and only ninety members in the 
Union. On comparing the report of this year, 1865, with 
the one made in Baltimore in 1871, there is a visible increase 
in the price paid printers in the Northern and Eastern 
States, while on the Pacific Coast there has been a marked 
decrease. 

Mr. James Daley, of Lawrence, stated that whereas the 
troubles which existed in our country during the past four 
years, had resulted in the complete estrangement of the 
Southern Unions, and the destruction of those fraternal rela- 
tions which should always exist between craftsmen, as the 
troubles had terminated, the time seemed favorable for re- 
establishing the former friendly relations; he therefore 
moved that the President and Secretary be instructed to use 
all energy and diligence, by correspondence or otherwise, 
to bring about the resuscitation of all the Southern Unions, 
and urging them to affiliate with the National body, which 
was adopted. 

The Committee on Unfinished Business recommended the 
rejection of the proposed Uniform Constitution, as wrong 
in principle and inexpedient in practice. The report was 
adopted by 38 to 3. 

Mr. J. C. Snow, of Chicago, submitted the following reso- 
lution, which was referred to the Committee on Subordinate 
Unions: 

Resolved, That this National Union recommend Subordinate Unions 
to so amend their constitutions and scale of prices, that on and after 
May Ist, 1866, eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

The committee to whom this was referred, reported that 
they deemed it inexpedient at that time to take any action 
on this subject in the National Union. 

Mr. Menamin moved that the committee have the privi- 
lege of withdrawing their report, and so amending it as not 
to place this body on record before their fellow-workmen 
as opposed to the system of eight hours for a fair day’s 
work. This motion was lost. 
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Mr. William Knollin, of Boston, was strongly in favor of | necessarily very long, as the printers of the City of Brotherly 


the eight-hour system, and offered a resolution that the 
National Typographical Union sympathize with the move- 
ment now being made in the United States, recommending 
the Subordinate Unions to give this subject their careful 
consideration, and to instruct their delegates thereon before 
the next National Convention. This was also lost, although 
a similar resolution was adopted later in the session. 
Messrs. Eckert, Bailey, and Carver also warmly advocated 
this system; but the report of the committee was adopted, 
22 to 19. 

A resolution was adopted discountenancing the practice 
prevailing in Subordinate Unions of admitting persons who 
have not exhibited sufficient proof of their qualification as 
printers. 

Mr. Carter, of Philadelphia, announced the death of John 
Kelvy, a member of the National body, who had been 
stricken down, in the prime of live and vigor, on the battle 
field. 

Mr. Knollin, of Boston, submitted a preamble and reso- 
lutions, which were adopted, prefacing them with appro- 
priate remarks of fraternal sympathy for the death of Isaac 
Tirrell Reed, who. represented the Boston Union in the 
Nashville Convention in 1860. 

Mr. Parr, of Albany, performed the trebly sad duty of 
announcing the death of three members, viz.: Messrs. Wal- 
lace, Hagan, and Briggs. Major William Wallace was a 
member of the Albany Union from its organization, and 
was a delegate to the National Convention which met in 
New York in 1862. His death was regretted by all who 
knew him. Mr. Andrew J. Hagan represented Albany 
Union, in the National body at Cleveland, in 1863. Mr. 
James C, Briggs was also one of the founders of the Albany 
Union, and for one term its presiding officer. He was 
honored and respected by all who knew him. 

Resolutions were adopted deprecating the horrible act 
which removed from life Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, and expressive of sincere sympathy with the 
bereaved family; also rejoicing that his constitutional suc- 
cessor was a true representative of the people, a firm and 
consistent vindicator and fearless advocate of the rights of 
labor, which he had ennobled and dignified by his life of 
toil and sacrifice. 

During the session, William H. Sylvir, Pr:sident of the 
Iron Moulders’ International Union; Brigadier-General H. 
G. Sickles, Mr. Fincher, of the Trades Review ; Col. James 
Page, and David M. Lyle, Chief of the Fire Department, 
were invited to seats within the bar. _ 

The Printer, of New York; Fincher’s Trades Review, of 
Philadelphia; the Voice, of Boston; the Press, of St. Louis; 
Workingmen’s Advocate, of Chicago; the Sentinel and Advo- 
cate, of Buffalo, and the Daily Union, of Detroit, were re- 
cognized as the exponents of labor, and recommended to 
the favorable consideration of all printers. 





Love did not leave one spot unvisited, or one pleasure un- 
sought, that could possibly be of interest or amusement to 
their guests. The entertainments were the very best that 
could be provided. 

Having recognized in a suitable manner the efficiency of 
the officers, the Convention adjourned to meet in Chicago 
on the first Monday in June, 1866. 

—- soo; 
(Communicated.) 
JOB AND DISPLAY TYPE. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir:—I wish to trouble you with a short communication 
on a subject which concerns all printers. 

My experience and observation in the assortment of job 
and display type is that not more than har of any font, as 
at present put up by type founders, can be used on account 
of a few of the letters being short, and too many lower case, 
as a general thing, for the caps. To illustrate, we have a 
72A font of Pica Condensed Gothic, No. 2, from a New York 
foundry. More than half the font is now in the case, and 
we cannot get a single line or word that has an ‘‘S” in it, 
as that letter is exhausted. It seems that the letter S is 
short in all our display letter. In setting an advertisement, 
a few days since, I was greatly troubled for that letter (s), 
as it is more used than any other in display lines. For in- 
stance, in setting a druggist’s advertisement, the words 
‘* paints, oils, varnishes, glass, dyestuffs,” occur; and in a 
nursery advertisement, the words ‘roses, shrubs, bulbs,” 
appear in the same display line. I might multiply these 
instances indefinitely, but will only give one more display 
line, which is now before me, and reads, ‘ Pitt’s Separators, 
Horse Powders, Horse Rakes, Grass Scythes,” etc. I doubt 
not every printer can give the same result in reference to 
the letter S. 

There is another defect, or mistake, made by founders. 
There are a great many display fonts of capitals and lower 
case, of which but few lower case letters are used, and in 
every instance there are more of the lower case than caps. 
For example, we have a series of Antique Extended, and in 
every font, some of the caps, especially the S’s, are ex- 
hausted, while the lower case letters are nearly all in case, 
a dead loss. In Long Primer Antique Extended, another 
New York founder puts up the font thus—20a, 10A, when 
it should be reversed, 20A, 10a. 

I hope the attention of type founders will be called to 
this matter, and the mistake corrected. 


W. Sv D. Wre1e. 
CARTERSVILLE, Ga., July 16, 1872. 
-—— +. 218. - 

EXPERIMENTS are being made by the postal authorities of 
Germany to ascertain the practicability and utility of balloon 
service in certain contingencies. 

-2ce- 


Tue first number of the London Times appeared on the 


The resolutions of thanks for courtesies received were | 1st of January, 1788, as a four-column paper. 
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STEREOTYPE. 

The word is derived from the Greek words stereos, fixed, 
and typos, form, type; the literal meaning therefore signifies 
a fixed form of metal. There are at the present time three 
modes of stereotyping successfully practiced, known as the 
plaster, clay, and paper or papier maché methods; stereo- 
typing in copper may properly be said to constitute a fourth. 
Of these various processes, the plaster, the oldest as well as 
the most perfect method, may be thus briefly described. 

The pages of type, being imposed in the composing-rooms 
in an iron stereotype chase, are sent to the casting-room and 
placed by the molder upon the molding-stone. The face of 
the type is first rubbed with fine olive or sperm-oil in order 
to prevent the adhesion of the plaster mold. Around the 
form, and fitting closely to it, is placed a metal frame-work 
of about three-quarters of an inch in depth, called a flask, 
and into this, plaster of Paris, in a semi-liquid state from 
admixture with water, is poured. While the mixture is 
still soft, it is well rolled or spread evenly over the surface 
of the type, for the double purpose of giving a uniform 
thickness to the mold and also of expelling as far as prac- 
ticable, the minute air-bubbles, which if not driven from 
the mold would cause picks or small imperfections on the 
surface of the stereotype cast. In a few minutes the plaster 
hardens into a compact mass; the mold can then be lifted 
from the type. This mold, with others, is next placed, with 


the face down, on the floater, a plate of metal fitting on the | 


inside of the pan. The pan, as its name implies, is a large 
shallow cast-iron dish or box. The lid of this pan is 
screwed down on the back of the molds, and by means of a 
crane the whole apparatus is steadily lowered into the 
casting-kettle containing the molten metal. Into the open 
corners and sides of the pan the metal rapidly runs, filling 
up every hollow space and the minutest interstice in the 
plaster mold. When at the end of ten minutes the pan is 
raised and cooled off upon the cooling-trough, the stereo- 
type casts, fac-similes of the type from which the mold was 
taken, are secured. The stereotypes are then sent to the 
finishing-room for examination and approval, and the backs 
twice shaved in the leveling-machine, to obtain that perfect 
and regular thickness so absolutely essential to good press- 
work. They are side-planed, chiseled, and thoroughly gone 
over for picks, or other imperfections, which the most careful 
casting will not always prevent. A plate-proof is taken, 
and read by a proof-reader for errors that may have escaped 
former readings. Finally the plates are put in boxes, con- 
taining each from sixteen to ninety-six plates, according to 
their size, and delivered ready for the printer's use. 

In stereotyping by clay the form is placed upon the mov- 
able bed of an iron molding-press, somewhat similar to that 
used in electrotyping. A flat iron plate is screwed upon the 
inside of the lid of the press, and upon this plate a thin 
layer of prepared clay is spread. Preliminary impressions 
are taken to obtain the outlines of the type and te remove 
the dampness from the mold. The surface of the form of 





being closed and clamped securely by means*of a lever, the 
movable bed of the press is raised carefully and the mold 
thus obtained by pressure. The press-lid is next unclamped 
and raised, and the molding-plate is unscrewed, and with 
the mold upon it is placed in a slow oven todry. This 
occupies but a few minutes, and, separated by a thick wire 
bent in shape to fit the bottom and sides of the molding- 
plate, the latter is clamped fast to a comparion plate of 
equal size. Into the opening between the plates, formed by 
the wire, molten stereotype-metal is poured, and the stereo- 
type cast by the clay method is formed. This mode of 
stereotyping has the advantage, not possessed by the plas- 
ter, of taking a mold from low spaces and quadrats without 
filling them up. It was first introduced about ten years ago 
at Washington, and has been extensively employed on gov- 
ernment work ever since. The Congressional Globe, the 
Census Reports, and many of the large volumes issued by 
the national government are stereotyped by the clay pro- 
cess, which is in practical operation in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. 

The papier maché mode of stereotyping is of French ori- 
gin, and its successful application is of comparatively recent 
date. Four or five sheets of dampened sized tissue-paper, 
called papier maché, lightly pasted together on a sheet of 
plate-paper, are laid upon the surface of the type, and struck 
with a heavy brush until the soft papier maché has taken 
an exact impression of the type. On this matrix, as it is 
then called, a sheet of plate-paper is spread and beaten in 
by another application of the brush. This completes the 
matrix, which is then dried and hardened by being placed 
upon a steam-press, and a heavy pressure brought to bear 
upon it by means of a screw and platen. This is done to 
retain a perfect impression while in process of drying. Casts 
can be taken from the mold thus obtained by simply placing 
it in a flask and pouring upon it stereotype-metal by means 
of aladle. A careful workman can take a large number of 
casts from the same mold. Steam-power has recently been 
employed to facilitate the beating in of the matrix. 

The simplicity and quickness of the papier maché method 
have induced its extensive adoption, particularly among 
newspapers having a large circulation; for with its aid they 
are enabled, by duplicate stereotype plates, rapidly to sup- 
ply the desired number of printed sheets. 

STEREOTYPING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that though the art of stereotyping 
was known and practiced in Europe more than a century 
ago, the process was so awkward and imperfect that it inter- 
fered very little with the usual mode of letter-press printing. 
The Old World people were slow in making improvements 
on the original rude and defective methods—a serious draw- 
back to the use of the first stereotype plates being their 
want of uniformity in thickness, which caused both labor 
and vexation in the printing, and disposed the old-fashioned 
press-men to set their faces against the innovation. Com- 
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paratively few books were therefore 
long period the art lay in abeyance. 

But when, about, half a century ago, stereotyping was 
introduced into the United States, our skillful and inge- 
nious mechanics soon placed it upon a very different foot- 
ing. Discarding the bungling turning-lathe, whereby the 
English were wont to shave their plates, the American stereo- 
typer substituted at once a simple machine of easy operation, 
which did its office so well that during the more than fifty 
years which have elapsed since its introduction, scarcely any 
essential improvement has been found necessary. The | 
early antagonism to the art of stereotyping was further | 
abated by another very important improvement. 
made in the packing of the plates. Incredible as it may 
appear, when we consider the great proficiency of Europeans 
in most of the arts, their stereotypers awkwardly placed the 
plates in wooden racks, thus occupying large spaces for 
each work, and so encumbering the printing-offices as to 
preclude the reception of many sets of plates. The first set 
of stereotype casts of a Bible sent from England to Phila- 
delphia, for one of the religious societies of that city, may 
be remembered by the older printers as occupying the entire 
side of a moderate-sized room; and if the stereotype plates 
at present in the large cities were to be stored in this old- 
fashioned way, entire blocks of warehouses would be needed 
for the purpose. Packed in boxes, as they now are in the 
compact American method (likewise devised in the very ori- 
gin of American stereotyping), a cellar or a vault suffices 
for the accumulated plates of a large publishing-house or 
an extensive printing-office. 


stereotyped, and for a | 


This was 


Though we derived stereotyping and electrotyping from 
Old-World inventors, the decided improvements made by 
our countrymen entitle us to a large share of the general 
merit. The stolidity with which our cousins of Britain 
cling to their antiquated methods is amusingly illustrated 
by the following reminiscence. A prominent American 
stereotyper and printer, visiting London, called on one of 
the largest stereotyping firms of that city for a friendly con- 
ference, and by chance saw in the yard of the establishment 
two of Hoe’s American shaving-machines. They stood ex- 
posed to the elements, crumbling to rust and ruin under 
complete neglect. Our countryman inquired into the 
reason of this strange disuse of such excellent machinery. 
The Englishman answered that such was the disinclination 
of his stereotype-finishers to adopt new improvements of 
any kind, and such also his own reluctance to urge his 
workmen against their will, that he had never had the 
machines placed in his foundry, and consequently they lay 
unused and decaying. 

To David Bruce, a Scotchman by birth, but for many 
years a resident of New York, belongs the honor of intro- 
ducing stereotyping into America. In the year 1812 he vis- 
ited England, and becoming acquainted with the success of 
the experiments in stereotyping then being made by Earl 
Stanhope, a nobleman well known at that period for his 
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interest in inventions appertaining to printing, Bruce ac- 
quired by purchase a general knowledge of the art, and in 
1813 brought it to this country. Associated with his brother 
George, under the firm name of D. & G. Bruce, the brothers 
commenced the business in the city of New York. Meeting 
with the many obstacles always encountered by those who 
attempt a peculiar and untried mechanical business, the 


| Bruces made the most strenuous efforts to introduce and 


perfect the new art. Their ingenuity, resolution, and skill 
finally triumphed over adverse circumstances; all opposing 
difficulties were one by one vanquished, and in 1814 the first 
work stereotyped in America, a New Testament in Bourgeois, 
was completed. 

In the latter portion of the year 1815, Jedediah Howe, of 
Connecticut—a shrewd and energetic New Englander— 
hearing of the success of the Bruce brothers in the newly- 
invented art, came to New York and commenced a stereo- 
type foundry on Thames Street. Mr. Howe obtained his 
fair proportion of the limited and uncertain stereotyping of 
that early day. But in the course of eight years other 
foundries started, and an exceedingly keen competition fol- 
lowed. Mr. Howe was thence induced to remove his estab- 
lishment to Philadelphia, which he did in August, 1823. 
The late Lawrence Johnson was already there, having com- 
menced a stereotype-foundry about the year 1820. 

Adding type-founding to stereotyping, Mr. Howe formed 
a partnership with Mr. Johnson (which continued until the 
death of the former in 1834). Although partners, the two 
foundries were carried on by the new firm as if they were 
separate establishments. 

The publishers of Philadelphia had, previous to the 
arrival of Mr. Johnson, sent their orders for the few books 
they ventured to subject to this process to the stereotype 
founders of New York. There was a reluctance to incur the 
extra expense of casting after setting up the types, for at 
that time this caused a double expenditure, and capital was 
hardly abundant enough to afford such a locking up for 
future benefit. Nothing, perhaps, could more forcibly show 
the necessity of such a process as stereotyping, than the 
nature of the rude, imperfect, and expensive system which 
preceded its advent. Only half a dozen years before, 
Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, had set up in type all the 
pages of a quarto Bible and Testament, keeping the forms 
continually standing in a fire-proof room, and printing edi- 
tions as sales demanded. It is probable that this enterprise 
cost Mr. Carey four or five times as much as the price of a 
set of stereotypes for the same work, and yet we believe the 
venture was a successful one in its materiel results. It may 
interest printers and type-founders to note that about a 
dozen years ago these old forms of type were sold as metal 
to Mr. Isaac Ashmead, and that from the minion side-notes 
he collected several casefuls of good type, the unexposed 
portion of which still retained much of its original hardness 
and sharpness—a fact reflecting great credit on the manu- 
facture of Messrs. Binney and Ronaldson, from whose 
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foundry the fonts were purchased. 
were the first to be stereotyped, and then gradually came 
books of great and continued popularity; including the Eng- 
‘ lish classics in prose and verse, and the books of popular 
authors like Washington Irving and J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The slow and cautious manner, however, in which Amer- 
ican publishers availed themselves of this new invention 
was rather discouraging to the new beginners. Gradually, 
however, the booksellers were led into stereotyping, though 
at first not very profitably; for the first large work stereo- 


Bibles and school-books | 


typed by J. Howe, for W. W. Woodward—Scott’s Com- | 


mentary on the Bible, in five quarto volumes—proved so 
heavy an undertaking that Mr. Woodward broke down 
under it, and left the plates on the hands of Mr. Howe, to 
his great embarrassment. 

Mr. Johnson was more fortunate in stereotyping a book 
not very dissimilar in character and magnitude, Henry’s 
Commentary on the Scriptures, undertaken by Tower and 
Hogan, and carried on successfully to a remunerative 
result. 

On the death of Mr. Howe, in 1834, John Fagan, who had 
been employed in the stereotype foundry for some time, 
purchased, enlarged, and continued the establishment. 

Gradually the business increased, until almost every class 
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The saving in the wear and tear of type was a positive 
gain of great importance; but the practicability of printing 
large editions within the brief space of time essential to a 
daily newspaper, was even a greater advantage than this 
economical one. Newspapers of very large circulation are 
now generally printed in this way; and thus has been real- 
ized a typographical triumph, which had it been but pro- 
posed in Franklin’s time, would have made that old printer 
and philosopher give utterance to his strongest expression of 
doubt or denial. 

Not only has stereotyping now become the usual method 
in printing such books as Bibles and classical standards, 
but even such as require alterations within short periods, as 
Geographies, Medical Dictionaries, Gazetteers, are done in 
this way, it being deemed better to print off smaller editions 
to save interest on purchases of paper. At the end of five 
years or thereabouts, the publisher can afford to melt up his 


plates and cast them anew, incorporating into the text of 


his new editions the changes or discoveries which are con- 
tinually occurring in this active era of the world. 

It would be difficult to estimate exactly all the advantages 
which have resulted from the art of stereotyping. It has 


| facilitated immensely the business of publication, and per- 


of books was included, as well those of standard value, | 


as others whose sanguine authors or publishers hoped they 
would become so. The cost was diminished also, as the 


a considerable narrowing of the profits, and induced a great 


extension of the new art. 


When the process was supplemented by the new art of | 
electrotyping, or stereotyping in copper, a still further in- | 
ducement was offered to abandon the letter-press mode, in | 


all books where wood engravings were used; for the new 


blurred. This aid to the pictorial art has also conduced 


| printing.— American Encyclopedia of Printing. 
competition of young and enterprising stereotypers caused | eaorane 


mitted a cheap and rapid diffusion of knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and art appreciation, which would have been alto- 
gether impossible under the old and imperfect modes of 


_-_-o- 


“BABY PRINTERS.” 

In the Privrers’ Crrcutar for May we gave an account 
of a ‘‘ baby printer” in the office of the Home Advocate, Jef- 
ferson, Texas, whose father entered him against all com- 
This 


petitors as the ‘‘ champion compositor of the world.” 


| has called forth the following, in response: 
method brought up in beautiful distinctness those fine lines | 
which in mere stereotyping were apt to be imperfect or | 
| Yost, of this city. is but seven years old. Having a fondness for hand- 


much to displace the expensive copper and steel engraving | 


which in the olden time rendered the illustration of books 
so costly. 


and its companion art of electrotyping, contributed much 
to recommend their use; and now even periodical journals 


| proof sheet. 


We have a “little pet” at the Leader office that throws the Texas 
“baby” into the shade. Master Casper 8. Yost, son of Mr. George C. 


ling type, the hands in this office have encouraged his efforts. He only 
commenced setting two weeks ago, and on Monday last set up 4,000 ems 
of leaded bourgeois, one column of this paper, making a very clean 
Casper, we think, is justly entitled to the belt, as cham- 


a : : , : | pion ‘baby printer ”’ of the country.—Lebanon (Mo.) Leader. 
These successive steps in the advancement of stereotyping 


“Our Basy Prixter.’’-—The above clipping from one of our ex- 


| changes reminded us that we had “our baby printer,” and we thought 


came to be stereotyped. The rapidly increasing readers of | 
newspapers had so multiplied the subscribers to the daily | 


press that even the improved presses, aided by steam-power, 
were inadequate to the printing of the numerous impressions 
within a reasonable time. This necessity brought forth its 
appropriate invention; for now came forth Hoe’s improved 
cylinder press, which dispensed with the flat form, and per- 
mitted type or a stereotype plate to be curved around a cyl- 
inder, and thus printed from with unprecedented rapidity. 
Soon the type for this purpose gave way to the stereotype 
plate, cast by the quick process of the papier-maehé mold- 





furthermore that he could beat Master Forrest. So on last Monday we 
tried his mettle, and found our expectations more than realized. On 
that day, Master Sidney Alexis McMillan, son of the proprietor of this 
paper, set up 5,600 ems in nine hours. Master Sidney is but eight 
years old, 47 inches high, weighs 54 Ibs, and has not been at regular 
work for much over a month. He has, however, been assisting in the 
office for two months, occasionally setting a stick or two of type. We 
had no idea our little friend was anything very extraordinary, but our 
eyes are now opened, and we modestly enter his name in the list of 
competitors for the championship among baby printers. 
ate eabittee 


THERE are now one hundred and six newspapers printed 
in the State of Tennessee, with a combined circulation of 
148,332; of these, 24,714 are daily, 3,300 tri-weekly, and 


ing, and bent round the cylinder with certainty and facility. | 1,512 semi-weekly, the remaining 115,795 are weekly. 
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THE PRINTERS OF 1788. 

The Philadelphia Press republishes the proceedings of a | 
celebration in Philadelphia, in 1788, which embraces the 
following report of the doings of the representatives of the 
art preservative: 

Printers, bookbinders, and stationers. A stage, nine feet square, 
drawn by four horses. Upon the stage the Federal printing press 
complete, cases, and other implements necessary to the business, by 
ten printing offices united. On the stage men at work in the different | 
branches of the profession; Mr. Durant, in the character of Mercury, 
in a white dress ornamented with red ribbons, having real wings 
affixed to his head and his feet, and a garland of blue and red flowers 
around his temples. During the procession the pressmen were at 
work, and struck off many copies of the following ode, composed for 
the occasion by Francis Hopkinson, Esq.: 

Oh! for a muse of fire! to mount the skies, 

And to a list’ning world proclaim— 

Behold! behold! an empire rise! 

An era new, Time, as he flies, 

Hath entered in the book of fame. 

On Alleghany’s tow’ring head 

Echo shall stand—the tidings spread, 

And o’er the Jakes and misty flood around, 

An era new resound. 

See! where Columbia sits alone, 

And from her star-bespangled throne 

Beholds the gay procession move along, 

And hears the trumpet and the choral song— 

She hears her sons rejoice— 

Looks into future times, and sees 

The num’rous blessings Heaven decrees, 

And with her plaudits joins the gen’ral voice. 
"Tis done! ‘tis done! my sons,”’ she cries, 
«In war are valiant, and in council wise; 

Wisdom and valor shall my rights defend, 

And o’er my vast domain those rights extend. 

Science shall flourish—genius stretch her wing, 

In native strains Columbian muses sing; 

Wealth crown the arts, and Justice clean her scales, 

Commerce her pond’rous anchor weigh, 

Widespread her sails, 

And in far distant seas her flag display. 

My sons for freedom fought, nor fought in vain, 

But found a naked goddess was their gain. 

Good government, alone, can show the maid 

In robes of social happiness arrayed. 

Hail to this festival! all hail the day! 

Columbia's standards on her roof display, 

And let the people’s motto ever be: 

‘United thus, and thus united—Free!’"’ 

This ode, together with one in the German language fitted to the 
purpose, and printed by Mr. Steiner, was thrown amongst the people 
as the procession moved along. Ten small packages, containing the 
foregoing ode and the list of toasts for the day, were made up and ad- 
dressed to the ten States in Union respectively; these were tied to ten 
pigeons, which at intervals rose from Mercury's cap and flew off, with 
the acclamations of an admiring multitude. 

sicntenanit as 

Tue total annual circulation of newspapers printed in the 
State of New York is 492,770,868, being more than twice the 
number printed in any other State. The next greatest 
number of copies is in Pennsylvania, where 234,380,332 
copies are annually printed. 
107,691,953; Illinois, 102,686,204; Ohio, 93,593,442. 


-s20e- _ 


Joaquin Mrier has finished his first novel, and talks of 


calling it ‘* Shadows of Shasta.” It is a tale of Indian life. 





Massachusetts also prints | 


| 


AN ENGINEERING TRIUMPH. 

There is a German printing office in this city where the 
employés have adopted an ingenious method to gratify their 
Teutonic proclivity for good lager. The composing room 
is situated a good way up in the skies, far above sublunary 
things, indicating a corresponding intellectual elevation. 
It might be supposed that under these circumstances the 
love of lager might receive a check. The reverse is the case. 
The back door of a saloon and bar-room opens into a yard 


| near the printing office. A good stout telegraph wire has 


been stretched from a post in the yard to a window of the 
room where the intellectual ‘‘ comps” perform their arduous 
labors. When a supply of the stimulant is required the 
tinkling of a bell arrests the attention of the barkeeper, and 
a set of tins or buckets, filled with the sparkling beverage, 
are drawn along the wire, and safely landed at the window. 
It has been well said that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and this is an apt illustration of the saying.—<St. 
Louis Republican. 

seco 


A SCHOOL FOR PRINTERS. 


A German letter in the Trade Courier gives a most in- 


teresting account of the schools for printers which are es- 
tablished in Stuttgart and throughout Germany, designed 
not only to instruct apprentices in the theory and practice of 
printing, but to impart a general knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and an accurate acquaintance with the type of all 
languages. The superiority of German printers is such that 
many English books are sent to Germany to be set up, 
although they are returned to England for binding. More 
interesting still is the report of the booksellers’ school at 
Leipsic, whose purpose is to thoroughly train young men 
for their trade by attending to the literary as well as the prac- 
tical side of the business. A three-years’ course is marked 
out, embracing the study of all the prominent languages, 
ancient and modern, and their literature, mathematics, 
geography, commerce, history, natural sciences, drawing 
and writing, «esthetics, bibliography, statistics, and business 
management. 


— a _ 

At a book sale in London during June, a book printed 
by Caxton was sold. It was thus described: ‘‘ Gower (John) 

Confessio Amantes. that is to say in Englysshe, the Con- 
fessyon of the Lover, &c. Caxton’s Edition; very large and 
fine copy; folio. From the Harleian Library; quite perfect. 
In the original binding, old calf, with red morocco back; 
extremely rare. Enprynted at Westmestre, by me, Willian 
Caxton, 1493 (pro 1483). It was bought at the publick sale 
of T. Osborne, ye 15th February, 1745, price 14s.” The 
first bid offered was £315, and after a very spirited contest 
it eventually sold for £670 ($3,350). 





Mr. Cuaries T. Conapon, who writes the minor edito- 
rials for the New York Tribune, is one of the most brilliant 
and spicy paragraphists in the country. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1872. 
PRINTING AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION. 

In the International Exhibition held during the present 
summer at South Kensington, London, the department of 
printing has unfortunately a decided English aspect, the 
specimens of foreign typography being remarkably few in 

number. 

Among them, those from Russia are especially interest- 
ing. A specimen book from J. Lehman, of St. Petersburg, 
is a curiosity to the public, as exhibiting the characters of 
this almost unknown language, and proves the truth of 
Sala’s declaration that the Russian letters are but the Roman 
onaspree. The members of our familiar alphabet seem to 
stagger along in a tipsy procession, sometimes straddling 
into most uncouth attitudes, sometimes even falling upon 
their heads. In the fancy letters, considerable ingenuity 
is shown in the effort to adapt these barbarous shapes to 
forms evidently borrowed from American, French, and 
English designs. 

A typographic album, executed by the Academy of Sci- 
ences of St. Petersburg, contains fine embossed medallions 
and printing for the blind in Russian characters. Another 
very handsome album is exhibited by the Printing Office 
of His Imperial Majesty’s Chancellery. The specimens 
printed on white paper are presented in fine relief by being 
attached to the leaves of the album, which are of delicate 
fawn color, allowing a margin of the tinted page to appear 
upon every side. 

An album from G. A. Bonfantini, of Basle, displays the 
same precision and accuracy of workmanship which gave 
that city its typographic celebrity in the early ages of the 
art. In strong contrast to this is the rude execution and 
general clumsiness of the original ornamental work pre- 
sented by the Imprensa Nacional of Lisbon. 

Among the English specimens the public attention is 
particularly attracted by those exhibited by the Illustrated 
London News. These consist of a collection of artist’s 
sketches, blocks, drawings on wood, engraver’s tools, ete., 
so arranged as to present the successive steps by which the 
fancies of the artist are utilized in that most popular form 
of art—the illustrated journal. 

The oriental and classical printers, Gilbert & Riving- 
ston, of London, also present a curiosity in the shape of the 
appropriate text: ‘‘How hear we every man in his own 








tongue, wherein we are born,” translated into one hundred 
and fifty languages and dialects. 
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The wood-cuts, printed in colors by Messrs. Clay, Sons 
& Taylor, of London, also attract much notice. At first 
view they are readily mistaken for chromo-lithographs, the 
transitions of shading being remarkably delicate and free 
from that crudeness generally seen in this form of the art. 
This delicacy is especially remarkable, as a number of the 
pictures are reproductions of Turner, whose fondness for 
accidental forms, and indefinite and shadowy outlines, in- 
creases the difficulty of the task. 

e- 


SPECIMENS OF PRINTING. 


During the past few months we have been favored with a 
large number of specimens of fine color printing, many of 
them being of the most elaborate and beautiful workman- 
ship. 


We have not the room to mention them in detail, 
but make our special acknowledgments to the following: 


Nickerson & Sibley, Pawtucket, R. L. 
Geo. 8. Harris, Fourth and Vine Streets, Philadelphia. 
M. A. Foltz, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Nichols & Anthony, Springfield, Ohio. 
E. H. Pughe, Augusta, Ga. 
Geo. M. Richart, Pittston, Pa. 
Murphy & Roken, 919 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
M. R. Wills, Norristown, Pa. 
J. 8. Thompson & Co., 35 Canal Street, Chicago, Tl. 
Howell Evans, Fourth and Library Streets, Philadelphia. 
Gibson Bros., 1012 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Loag, 614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
James & Webb, Wilmington, Del. 
** Kentuckian "’ Job Office, Paducah, Ky. 
** Democrat and Chronicle,’ Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas Rees, Keokuk, lowa—* chief engineer of a cylinder press.” 
E. N. Grattan, 327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“ Tribune ” Office, Denver, Colorado. 
*Ringwalt & Brown, Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
‘Humboldt Union” Office, Humboldt, Kansas. 
* Citizen,”’ Centreville, Iowa. 
Lonabaugh & Son, 2044 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia. 
James L. Gow, Augusta, Ga. 
John Cox, 59 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Md. 
Bollmeyer & Cushing, Ottawa, Ill. 
Nichols & Gorman, Raleigh, N. C. 
* Standard ”’ Office, Williamsport, Pa. 
Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. Sycklemoore, 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Frank Swick, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Advertiser Printing Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
William Rees, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Hawkes & McFarland, 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
James P. Harrison, Forsyth, Ga. 
Powers, MacGowan & Slipper, ‘‘Sun’’ Job Printing House, New York. 
Henry Smith, 2 Rittenhouse Street, Germantown, Pa. 
Edwards & Broughton, Raleigh, N. C. 
** Leader ”’ Office, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John R. Nagle & Co., 630 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Mitchener & Smith, Cambridge, Ohio. 
John W. Swindells, Dallas, Texas. 
Geo. M. Stanchfield, Lewiston, Me. 
Haddock & Son, 108 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
Davidson Bros., Springfield, Mass. 
W. P. Hallowell, Shoemakertown, Pa. 
Ferry & Butler, Wabash, Ind. 
Geo. O. Scott, Denver, Colorado. 
Charles Reen, Fourth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
Corbett, Hoye & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Harpel Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hoffman & Morwitz, 614 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Seavey & Wallace, Hoopeston, Ill. 
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A PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TO PRINTERS. 


We have been much pleased to receive from many printers 
who purchased the) ‘‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing,” 
some months ago, verbal and written assurances that they 
had found it not merely interesting but of great practical 
utility in facilitating the varied and intricate labors of a 
printing office. Some of the most skillful printers in the 
country have assured us that the information they derived 
from the book was worth to them, in dollars and cents, in- 
finitely more than the price of the book. Others have said 
that they would scarcely know how to dispense with it as a 
practical assistant. These testimonies come alike from 
those who are noted for their familiarity with the printing 
business and from apprentices and comparatively young 
journeymen. We append a few of the written testimonials 
we have received: 


PHILADELPHIA, July 29, 1872. 


Messrs. Ringwalt & Menamin : 

GENTLEMEN :—As a source of valuable information and interesting 
study for every apprentice, journeyman, or employing printer; as a 
standard book of reference and necessary adjuncts to a printing office, 
the intrinsic value of the ‘“‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing” can- 
not be overestimated, while its merits, as a rare literary production, 
entitle it to rank with the most popular standard works. 

It is doubtful if anything of importance in connection with printing, 
from crude hieroglypics of past ages down to the ripe experience of its 
talented editor, is not contained therein. It is a work peculiarly suited 
to the times. Literature pertaining to printing and its kindred arts 
has not only become popular but necessary, as the resources, facilities, 
and requirements of the business are now so vast and numerous, as to 
render it almost impossible for one to keep in mind half the inven- 
tions, improvements, etc., which have marked its progress during the 
last few years. 

The “art preservative ’’ has already enlisted as auxiliaries almost all 
other arts, and necessarily opened a large field for study and improve- 
ment. It therefore behooves every printer who wishes to rise with his 
profession, to avail himself of the opportunities offered, and acquire 
that knowledge which even the practical experience of a lifetime would 
fail to impart, but which is placed within easy reach through the me- 
dium of your excellent publication. 

Respectfully yours, Tuomas RowLey. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20, 1872. 
Messrs. Menamin & Ringwalt : 


Srrs:—I have read the ‘‘American Encyclopedia of Printing’’ with 
pleasure and profit, and think it an indispensable accompaniment to 


the outfit of a printing office. The book should be in the possession of | 


every journeyman printer and apprentice in the land. Were I com- 
pelled to take my choice, I could better spare Webster’s Unabridged 
than the American Encyclopedia. As a means of reference on all sub- 
jects connected with printing, the information is given in a complete, 
satisfactory, and attractive manner, and if studied by all the workérs in 
the art, it would obviate many of the needless questions required to be 
answered by foremen and others, and inspire the printer with a feel- 
ing of conscious superiority as to his ability to earn the wages of the 
craft. Respectfully yours, J. GLASER. 

PHILADELPHIA, July 1, 1872. 
Messrs. Menamin & Ringwalt : 

Srrs:—Having carefully read and studied the “‘American Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing,’’ I would recommend it to all interested in the “art 
preservative of all arts,’’ for information that cannot be obtained in any 
other publication of the kind extant. With an experience of twenty- 
two years, in nearly all branches of the business, I certainly acknow- 








ledge there is a great deal to be learned, and that, too, from the pages 
of the “American Encyclopedia of Printing.” Its contents are so 
variec that its peculiar benefits will be appreciated by all who have any 
connection with printing or its accessories. Not only is it an invalu- 
able aid to new beginners, but even journeymen and employing 
printers will, after a careful perusal, acknowledge its practical useful- 
ness, and deem themselves fortunate in having access to such a vast 
storehouse of knowledge. 


Yours truly, THos. J. CHANDLER. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 27, 1872. 
Messrs. Menamin & Ringwalt : 

GENTLEMEN :—The information to be obtained from your “‘ American 
Encyclopedia of Printing,” is of great value to all who desire partial or 
increased knowledge of the “‘art preservative.’’ Precisely such aid, 
though in a less perfect degree, enabled me, whilst an apprentice, to 
take charge of a large establishment when the foreman was incapa- 
citated ; and to the same sources I have been greatly indebted during a 
successful career at the business of thirty years. The Encyclopedia 
is the first thing that I would put into the hands of an intelligent ap- 
prentice, and upon him I would enjoin its constant study. 

Very respectfully, CHARLES MILLER. 


PHILADELPHIA, February 27, 1872. 
Messrs. Menamin & Riagwalt : 

GENTLEMEN:—Permit me to congratulate you upon issuing from 
the press so valuable a work as the ‘“‘ American Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing.’’ Having obtained a copy, I perused its pages very carefully and 
studiously, and cheerfully add my meed of praise to that already given. 
It is one of the best typographical works ever printed, either in this 
country or on the other side of the water. Had I a book of this kind 
when an apprentice, it would have been an invaluable boon to me for 
the instruction and knowledge which I could have received from it. 
As it is, I find much in it that I have heretofore had no conception 
of. In fact, I was astonished that there was so much that could be 
learned. Its broad treatment of the typographic art, and its various 
adjuncts, seems exhaustive. No apprentice, who desires to become 
proficient in his calling, should fail to become possessed of a copy, 
as it will materially aid him in acquiriug a full knowledge of the 
profession that cannot be obtained elsewhere; and no better book 
of its kind could be placed in the hands of any boy who contemplates 
learning the trade. It also becomes an invaluable aid to the employer 
as well as the journeyman, and any printer who does not obtain this 
work, can form no idea of the loss he incurs. As it must become 
the standard work of the typographic art, it ought to have a large 


| sale, and no doubt will when printers thoroughly comprehend its true 
| value. Fraternally yours, 


Wa. COLWELL. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 18, 1872. 
Messrs. Ringwalt & Menamin : 

GENTLEMEN :—The “‘ American Encyclopedia of Printing ’’ is a work 
invaluable to every person engaged in any of the various departments 
of book making. It is a large imperial octavo volume, got up ina 
superior manner, and handsomely illustrated with a large number of 
plain and colored engravings. On this great work the editor has 


| not only bestowed an immense amount of labor and research himself, 


but he has availed himself of the assistance of a number of the 


| most eminent experts throughout the country, and the result has been 


the production of a work as nearly perfect as possible. The articles 
throughout the book are written in a clear, instructive, and forcible 
style; and while every species of useful information is conveyed, par- 
ticular care has been taken to avoid all unnecessary verbiage. When 
all the articles are so well produced, it would be out of place to par- 
ticularize any; but we cannot help calling the attention of our brethren 
of the craft to the able article on the history and various modes of 
stereotyping, which has become so important a part of the printing 
business. Yours truly, Jas. L. ADAMS. 
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MARRIED. 

TROUP—LEWIS.—At Cold Spring, on the Hudson, on Wednesday, 
June 12, 1872, by the Rev. C. C. Parsons, Mr. Alexander Troup to 
Miss Augusta Lewis, of New York. No cards. 

* We take the above announcement from the New York 

Herald of June 16th, and tender our hearty congratulations 

to the happy couple. No two individuals connected with 

printing in America have labored more devotedly and unsel- 
fishly in behalf of their fellow-workers than Miss Lewis and 

Mr. Troup; and we simply express the feelings of the craft 

throughout the jurisdiction of the International Union, 

when we wish them many years of prosperity, and go. 1 

health to enjoy them! 





NEW PATENTS RELATING TO PRINTING. 
The following patents for inventions connected with the 
art of printing have recently been granted by the United 
States Patent Office to the parties named: 


COPPERPLATE PRINTING (128,595).— William Conisbee, Lambeth, Great 


Britain. 

NEWSPAPER FILE (128,681).—Rufus K. Viele, New York City; ante- 
dated June 21, 1872. 

PAPER CUTTING MACHINE (128,817).—Ferdinand Schoettle, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

STEREOTYPE BLocK (128,826).—Robert B. Tickle, London, Eng., as- 
signor to Geo. Holt Mason, same place. 


OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

In following the newspaper report of the proceedings of 
the Twentieth Session, as given in the July number, several 
errors occurred in the list of newly elected officers. The 
following is believed to be correct: 

President—William J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 

First Vice-President—E. C. Crump, of Richmond. 

Second Vice-President—Robert G. Slater, of Salt Lake City. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 

Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 


———-_—-_—- $< Doe -— 


ORNAMENTAL CARD DESIGNS. 

On page 224 will be found the announcement of a new 
series of Chromatic Combinations and Card Designs, for 
fancy job and ornamental printing. These were designed 
by Messrs. Rowley & Chew, skillful printers of this city, 
and will be found very useful in heightening the effect of 
fancy work; and being so simple—some for one color only 
—can be made available by almost every job printer. 











WE ake informed by Messrs. John E. Potter & Co., pub- 
lishers, that they have resumed full work at their bindery 
in Commerce Street. The late fire in their establishment 
necessarily threw them considerably behind, but they are 
now prepared to fill all orders promptly. 





WE have received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The State of the 
Trade,” by Theo. L. De Vinne, which will be noticed in our 
next number. 





CIRCULAR. 


FROM BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BriIpGEport, Conn., July 7, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srr:—Typographical Union No. 157 was instituted and its officers in- 
stalled on Monday evening last, July Ist, under very favorable aus- 
pices, and we feel proud in the belief that we have a Union established 
upon a basis which neither the winds nor storms of opposition can 
sweep away. Its officers and members are young and moral men, and 
enter into the cause with a zeal that astonishes their brothers of No. 
47, New Haven. To be sure, we have slight opposition from one or 
two “‘rat’’ offices, the proprietors or managers of which are practical 
printers, and until within three or four years past were typos working 
at Union rates, which they now refuse to give to their employés. How- 
ever, we are determined to overcome these obstacles, and show to the 
proprietors and men employed “that in Union there is strength and 
harmony,” which for a number of years has not prevailed in the offices 
in this city. The largest and most enterprising office (the Standard), 
and a little job office, were the first to volunteer an advance in the 
price of composition, and that, too, before an intimation was made for 
such an advance. No. 157 is bound to be perfect, steadfast, and, I hope, 
everlasting. Fraternally yours, ZEBE. 





OBITUARY. 

Edward F. Foster, editor of the Boston (Mass.) Dramatic News, died 
on Saturday, July 27th, of heart disease. 

Mr. George Dexter, of the American News Company, died at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on the 16th of July. 

‘Mr. J. H. Seibert, pressman of the Philadelphia Public Record, and 
his son, were drowned in the Christiana River, near Wilmington, Del., 
on July 4th, while gunning. 

E. H. Gray, Esq., Secretary of the Cotton States Fair Association, and 
publisher of the Farmer and Gardener, at Augusta, Ga., died on Wed- 
nesday, July 17th, at Bath, 8. C., from exhaustion, caused by excessive 
heat. 

Mr. Harry Bowman, reporter of the Philadelphia Sunday Northern 
Zone, while out boating on the Delaware recently with a party of young 
men, and when near Tacony, was drowned by the capsizing of the boat. 
Deceased was recently connected with the North Philadelphia Monitor, 
published in this city. 

Ferdinand Flake, the founder and editor-in-chief of Flake’s Bulletin, 
published at Galveston, Texas, died suddenly at New London, Ct., a 
few days since. Deceased was a well-known journalist, and had come 
North for the benefit of his health. His body was embalmed and sent 
to Galveston for interment. 

Mr. Alfred B. Ely, a prominent lawyer of Massachusetts, died at his 
residence in Newton (Mass.) a few days since. In 1854, Mr. Ely bought 
a controlling interest in the Boston Times, and afterwards started the 
Ledger, a quarto sheet. These ventures not proving successful, he re- 
sumed the practice of the law, by which he accumulated a handsome 
fortune. 

Mr. J. H. Wayland, formerly a well-known journalist, died in the 
insane asylum at Taunton, Mass., on the 7th of July, at the age of 
sixty-six, and after thirteen years of mental derangement. Deceased 
at one time made a great reputation as editor of the Claremont (N. H.) 
Eagle. He served in the Mexican campaign as an interpreter to the 
command of Gen. Pierce, and after edited the Boston Chronicle. Mr. 
Wayland also contributed occasionally to the magazines. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Successful Business Houses of New York. A.J. Clark & Co., pub- 


lishers. 

This beautiful volume may justly assume its proud motto as “the 
observed of all observers.’’ Fine printiag, the tasteful introduction of 
color and elegant typography, render it an honor to its printers, the 
well-known firm of Rowley & Chew, of Philadelphia. 

The American Historical Record. Edited by Benson J. Lossing. Chase 

& Town, publishers. Philadelphia. 

Careful editorship renders this magazine a choice cabinet of his- 
torical curiosities, and it is doing a good work in giving permanent and 
convenient form to many of those detached items of history, which, 
although readily lost, are so frequently of priceless value as illustrating 
the manners and feelings of the past. 

American Working People. Pitts- 
burgh. August. 

This large and handsome monthly is ably and energetically edited in 
support of the doctrines of protection. Good material, well handled, 
marks every page, and renders the contents attractive, not only to the 
economist, but to the general reader. 

The Typographic. Leonard B. Wilder. July. Boston. 


This beautiful magazine enters its third volume with added charms 
of typographic grace. 


Iron World Publishing Company. 


Arthur’s Lady’s Home Magazine. Philadelphia. August. 

From cover to cover every page of this publication is prepared with 
the plain intention of being useful to plain people, and it is thus sin- 
gular in its entire avoidance of all sensationalism. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. August. 

The illustrated article upon the Switchback, at Mauch Chunk, offersa 
welcome change from the wearisome repetitions of the overworn 
themes of foreign travel; and an American magazine can find no 
worthier subject for the pen of the author and the pencil of the artist, 
than our own magnificent scenery. An article upon Camp Meetings in 
the West, and a clever scrap upon American Bootias, also follow the 
same rich vein. 


Lady's Friend. Philadelphia. August. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. August. 
Mr. Bensell’s pictured presentment of a fashionable party of the 

period has reached the delicious moment when the gentleman, seated 

on the stairs, divides his attention between his well-filled plate and the 

flirtation with the lady at his side. The whole series of sketches are 

excellent in execution as well as amusing in their originality. 

The Lithographer. London. July. : 

With this number this excellent magazine open its third volume. 
Phrenological Journal. August. 8. R. Wells. New York. 

In this number may be found condensed biographical sketches of 
President Grant and Senator Wilson, accompanied with well-executed 
portraits. It also contains a large variety of original and selected 
matter, judiciously ar:‘anged, that cannot fail to impart useful and in- 
structive reading to the reflective mind. 

The Busy West. July and August. Bella French. St. Paul, Minn. 

This magazine, although yet in its infancy, presents a strong and 
vigorous appearance. It is well and ably conducted, and the present 
number shows that both good taste and mature judgment is wisely 
used in the selection and arranging of the various articles that go to 
fill up its pages. 

The Printers’ Register. London. July. 

With this number this excellent typographical publication enters 
upon its tenth volume. It is announced, that on account of the recent 
death of one of the proprietors of the Newspaper Press, arrangements 
have been made for the disposal of the property and its amalgamation 
with the Printers’ Register. 

American Agriculturist. August. Orange Judd & Co. New York. 

The contents of this highly popular and valuable agricultural publi- 
cation embrace the usual amount of interesting reading matter, and 
the illustrations are always excellent and instructive. The knowledge 
to be obtained from its pages must give a vast amount of material aid 
to the farmer in his avocation. 

Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal. July. San Francisco, Cal. 
As its name implies, this magazine is confined to the medical frater- 


nity, yet there is much in it of interest to the general reader. 


The Schoolday Visitor. August. J. W. Danghaday & Co. Philadelphia. 
Pleasant little stories, agreeably told, with many attractive illustra- 


| tions, go to fill up the pages of this popular monthly visitor. 


| Arkansas Journal of Education. 


Gem of the West. Chicago. July. 


July. Little Rock, Ark. 


Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. August. 


| The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Wood continues to spin round and round, and chain her readers | 
“Within the Maze”’ of a delicious uncertainty as to who is dead and 


who is alive, and what will become of the villain, after the manner of 
her school, to which the sensible 
Douglas offers an agreeable contrast. 


The Science of Health. August. 8S. R. Wells. New York. 

The second number of this very instructive magazine comes fully up, 
if it does not surpass, the initial issue. Among the many articles we note 
the first of a series on ‘‘ Popular Physiology;”’ “‘ Electro-Therapeutics,”’ 
by A. D. Rockwell, M. D.; and “ Health of Women,” besides a large 
array of other articles, each one of which contains something of value 
to the reader. 

Mr. Haddock’s Narrative of his Hazardous and Exciting Voyage in the 


Balloon Atlantic with Prof. John La Mountain. Philadelphia. Press 
of Haddock & Son. 1872. 


Mr. Haddock, a typographer of Philadelphia, having ventured from 
curiosity upon a balloon excursion, found himself unexpectedly in- 


L’ Imprimerie. 
“Everyday Heroine” of Miss | 





volved in one of the most remarkable adventures upon record; and at 
the request of many friends has at length published the account of his | 


extraordinary experiences in a brief but well-told narrative, with ex- 
cellent illustrations by Scattergood. 


The Children’s Hour. 
The Proof-Sheet. 


Philadelphia. August. 
Collins & M’Leester. Philadelphia. 
Paris. 


Premium List of the Northeastern Iowa Agriculture Society for the Sec- 
ond Annual Exhibition, to be held at Postville, lowa, September 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th, 1872. 

The Printer. New York. 
Firenze. 

Curtis & Mitchell. Boston. 

Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind. 

London. 

La Tipografia Italiana. 


John Greason. 
L’ Arte della Stampa. 


Printers’ Exchange. 


Press News. July. 


Rome. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. Edinburgh. July. 
The Lithographer. London. July. 
The Hub and New York Coachmakers’ Magazine. July. New York. 
natant ean a 

Messrs. Martin & Stutz have become editors and proprietors of the 
Washington (Kansas) Republican, Mc. Jas. O. Young, the former pro- 


| prietor, retiring. 
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NEW PAPERS. 


The Herald, Hanover, Pa.; seven columns; weekly; independent; M. 
O. Smith and P. H. Bittinger, publishers and proprietors. 

The Gazette, Sibley, Ohio; seven columns; weekly; Republican; L. A. 
Barker, editor and proprietor. 

The Republic, Huntsville, Ala.; seven columns; Republican; Edward 
Pollock, proprietor. 

The Mountain Voice, Johnstown, Pa.; daily; six columns; inde- 
pendent; published by J. B. Campbell & Bro. 

The Young Cadet, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; monthly; official organ of the 
Cadets of Temperance; sixteen pages; Hyatt & Willis, publishers and 
proprietors; Geo. W. Willis, editor. 

The Farm and Fireside Journal, New York City; monthly; eight 
pages; devoted to the culture of the soil; published by the Farm and 
Fireside Journal Publishing Company. 

The Lily of the Valley, Harrisonburg, Va.; monthly; sixty-two pages; 
devoted to literature, agriculture, the mechanic arts and sciences, etc. ; 
G. Sheiry & Co., publishers. 

The Democratic Safeguard, Shippensburg, Pa.; weekly; Democratic; 
eight columns; R. J. Coffey, editor and proprietor. 

The St. Tammany Observer, Covington, La.; weekly; independent; J. 
M. Sweeney, editor and proprietor. 

The Fremont Press, Sidney, Iowa; weekly; six columns; Republican; 
E. P. Hallowell, editor. 

The Democratic Vidette, Wetumpka, Ala.; weekly; Democratic; W. W. 
Wynn, editor and publisher; Mrs. T. 8. Luckett, proprietress. 

The Globe (morning daily), St. Louis, Mo.; eight pages; Republican; 
McKee, Houser & Co., publishers. 

The Woman's Truth Teller, Utica, N. Y.; weekly; eight pages; devoted 
to the interests of woman; Josephine McCarthy, editor and proprietor. 

The Herald, Crown Point, Ind.; seven columns; weekly; Republi- 
can; M. H. Ingrim, proprietor. 


SUSPENSIONS. 

Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, New York City. 

Standard, New York City. 

Occasional, Fort Scott, Kansas. 

Republican, Decatur, Ala. 

Reporter, Des Moines, Ohio. 

Enterprise, Gloucester, N. J. 

ENLARGEMENTS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Kewanee (Ill.) Independent has recently been enlarged to an 
eight-column paper, and the publication day changed from Thursday 
to Wednesday. 

The Cambridge (Mass.) Press appears in a new outfit. It has also 
been greatly enlarged and otherwise improved. 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Emigrant (German), appears with a new illus- 
trated head, a new dress, and changed from the folio to the quarto 
form, with quite an increase in size. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Real Estate Register has been increased to a six- 
teen-page illustrated weekly of sixty-four columns, with the name 
changed to that of the American Land and Law Adviser. 

The Lynn (Mass.) Record has again been enlarged, and is now the 
largest paper published at that place. 

The Towanda (Pa.) Argus recently appeared in an entire new dress, 
giving it an improved appearance. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Northern Budget has been increased to an eight- 
page paper, and looks well. . 





The Leavenworth (Kansas) Call comes out enlarged and printed from 
new type. 
The Maquoketa (Ohio) Sentinel has been enlarged to a six-column 
quarto. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New Orleans Bee is to be printed wholly in French hereafter. 

Augustus B. Knowlton, Esq., has withdrawn from the editorial con- 
trol of the Orangeburg (S. C.) News. 

Emory College has conferred the degree of A. B. upon Mr. A. M. C. 
Russell, associate editor of the Albany (Ga.) Central City. 

John Taylor, Jr., has retired from the editorial conduct of the Talla- 
hasse Sentinel. 

Col. Geo. H. Hoyt has purchased one-half of the Athol (Mass.) Tran- 
script, and will assume editorial charge in place of Dr. V. O. Taylor. 

Dr. Bowman B. Breed has purchased an interest in the Lynn (Mass.) 
Record, and will hereafter assume a portion of the editorial duties. 

The Herald, Jersey City, is to be merged into the Jersey City Ga- 
zette, on the 17th of this month. 

*Brick’’ Pomeroy’s LaCrosse Democrat has been sold to Messrs. 
Peck & Symes, and the name changed to that of Liberal Republican. 

The Fort Scott (Kansas) Occasional has been merged into the Repub- 
lican, published at the same place. Mr. W. L. Winter, of the former 
paper, assumes editorial charge of the Republican. 

Mr. Edwin De Leon, well known in diplomatic, literary, and journal- 
istic circles, has recently taken editorial charge of the Savannah Re- 
publican. 

Major Henry Heiss, connected with the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
has left that paper to go to St. Louis and assume the editorial manage- 
ment of the Times. 

Major C. P. Crawford has retired from the editorial chair of the Mil- 
ledgeville (Ga.) Recorder, in order to devote himself to his profession, 
the law. 

Geo. W. Griffiths, M. D., of Louisville, Ky., assumes the manage- 
ment of the ‘‘ Scientific Department ” in the Pythian Record, published 
in that city. 

Mr. 8S. T. W. Jones, formerly of Tarboro’, N. C., but for some time 
past associate editor of the Wilson (N. C.) Leader, has retired from the 
editorial department of the same. 

Mr. J. M. Wallace has sold his interest in the Carlisle (Pa.) Herald to 
O. L. Haddock, of Philadelphia. The Herald will in future be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Weakley & Haddock. 


The Literary Journal and Family Friend, published by Mr. M. V. 
Wagner, at Marshall, Mich., has been consolidated with Wood’s House- 
hold Magazine, of Newburgh, N. Y. 

On account of other business, Mr. H. H. McKee has severed his con- 
nection with the Hermitage (Mo.) Enterprise, and Mr. J. R. Moore, also 
connected with the Enterprise, has assumed the entire control of the 
paper. 

The Petersburg (Va.) Progress was sold at public auction a few days 
since, Col. Wm. R. Johnson becoming the purchaser. There will be 
no interruption in the publication of the paper, and the editorial man- 
agement will be in the hands of Col. Wm. E. Cameron. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Statesman and the Columbus Dispatch have 
been consolidated, and will hereafter be published under the title of 
the Dispatch, the paper to be independent in politi The Stat 
was a Democratic paper. 

The Broome Republican, published at Binghampton, N. Y., by Messrs. 
Malette & Reid, entered upon its fifty-first volume July 3d. Messrs. 
Malette & Reid were formerly connected with the New York Evening 
Post, and we congratulate them upon the success that has attended 
the publication of the Republican since it came under their manage- 
ment. 
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Mr. Andrew Roy has associated himself, as assistant editor, with the 
Hubbard (Ohio) Miners’ Journal. 


The Mail, lately published at Greenfield, Ohio, has been removed to 
Hillsboro, the county seat, where its publication is to be continued. 

The White Cloud (Kansas) Chief has been removed from White Cloud 
to Troy, where it will in future be published, and the name changed to 
that of the Weekly Kansas Chief. 

Mr. H. E. Shafer has sold his entire interest in the Fulton (Pa.) Re- 
publican to Mr. W. Scott Alexander, who will in future control its man- 
agement. 


The Carlinville (Ill.) Democrat has passed under the entire control of 
Mr. H. M. Kimball, postmaster of that place. Its politics have been 
changed from Democratic to Republican. 

Mr. E. W. Ware, of Fort Scott, Kansas, will assume the duties of 
local editor of the Monitor during the campaign, after which he will 
again return to the occupation of the law. 


The Manufacturer's Wealth, published at Little Falls, N. Y., will, on 
the first of September, be consolidated with the /ndustrial Record, of 
New York city. The /ndustrial Record has just entered upon its fifth 
volume. 

Col. Fleet T. Cooper has purchased a half interest in the Meridian 
(Miss.) Gazette, and will shortly assume editorial charge. Mr. Cooper 
has been long and favorably known as an editor and publisher in the 
State of Mississippi. 

The editorial department of the Cambridge (Mass.) Press will here- 
after be under the editorial charge of Hon. H. R. Harding. Mr. P. H. 
Raymond will continue his connection with the Press in the same 
capacity as formerly. 

Mr. A. M. Speights, proprietor of the Griffin (Ga.) News, has pur- 
chased a half interest of Mr. S. W. Mangham, in the Middle Georgian, 
and the firm will now be Speights & Hunt. Both papers will be issued 
from the same office. 


The New Jersey Mirror, for more than forty years owned and pub- | 


lished by Joseph Carr, Jr., at Mount Holly, has been purchased by Mr. 
Chas. H. Folwell, a graduate of the office. Mr. Folwell was recently 
Clerk of the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


The Monitor, published at Portland, Me., has changed hands. It will 
in future be printed by a company under the title of the Leader, to be 
independent in politics. The editorial management will be under the 
control of its old proprietor, Mr. Joseph Hall. 


The editor of the Lake Side News, Cleveland, N. Y., after a trial of 
two years, has abolished the “outside patent,’’ and now produces a 
home paper. The reason he assigns for the change is that it fails to 
give satisfaction, and that the proprietor loses all control of his read- 
ing and advertising columns. 

-—oo- 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 
Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

August, 1872. 

35 @ — per pound. 
@ 30 - 

@ %6 
@ 35 
28 

82 

) 24 
13 

l4 

) 1534 

16%4 
17 
26 
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Foolscap and Quarto, first class................. b 
“ ss super 

Flat caps and folios, first class 

Fine flat cap 

Common news 

Good news, rag. 

Fair white book 

Extra book 


Extra sized and calendered, book plate, and map. 
Manilla wrapping 
No. 2 Manilla. 
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| List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 


graphical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—Wm. J. Hammond, of New Orleans. 
First Vice-President—E. C. Crump, of Richmond. 
Second Vice-President—Robert G. Slater, of Salt Lake City. 
Rec. Sec. and Treas.—John Collins, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hamilton, of Philadelphia. 
WOMEN’S UNION. 
New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice-President, Theresa 
Keenan; Secretary, Mary A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No, 1.—President, W. W. Davy; Vice-President, Frank 
Wilson; Rec. Sec., 8. N. Preston; Fin. Sec., M. H. Halpin; Cor. Sec., 
John Sexton; Treasurer, N. R. Ruckle. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, Wm. Turner; First Vice-President, 
Francis P. Farrell; Second Yice-President, Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. 
Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; 
Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crxctnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—President, John McKenna; Vice-President, John 
Snow; Rec. Sec., J. H. Walker; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. McMahon; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 

Co.umBvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, C. 8. Butterfield; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Lue Achuff; Rec. Sec., 8. L. Leffingwell; Cor. Sec., W. F. Poland; 
Fin. Sec., W. P. Stephens; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Robert McKechnie; Vice-President, 
Thos. T. Sutliffe; Secretary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane Street; 
Treasurer, Alfred Burton; Fund Trustee, E. B. Cogswell. 

PrrrspuRGH, No. 7.—President, Wm. 8S. Meek; Vice-President, James 
Martin; Rec. Sec., W. T. Lincoln; Fin. Sec., 8. T. Turner; Cor. Sec., 
N. C. Davis; Treasurer, Wm. Shannon. 

BuFFa.o, No. 9.—President, Richard B. Lyon; Vice-President, Charles 
Schweigert; Fin. Sec., B. C. Losehand; Rec. Sec., D. 8. Murray; Cor. 
Sec., R. McCarthy; Treasurer, J. P. Kopf. 

| LovisviLLE, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, C. R. 

Palmer; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; Rec. Sec., W. 8. Taylor; Cor. Sec., J. 
A. O'Connor; Treasurer, George R. Beatty. 

| Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. R. Catron; Vice-President, C. H. Fair- 
banks; Sec., W. H. Bates; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

BaLtTImMorE, No. 12.—President, Jas. W. Rodgers; Vice-President, John 
A. Cushley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B 
Whitcomb; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, 8S. E. Murphy; Vice-President, G. W. 
Cunkle; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Meek; 
Treasurer, James W. M’Crory. 

Rocuester, No. 15.—President, H. H. Rowell; Vice-President, R. R. 
Stettson; Rec. Sec., Louis Heindl; Fin. Sec., C. K. Newberry; Cor. 
Sec., E. A. Stevens; Treasurer, J. B. Spinning. 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, Morgan B. Mills; Vice-President, P. For- 
sythe; Rec. Sec., Fred. K. Tracy; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Evening Journal office; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New Or.eans, No. 17.—President, H. 8S. Germaine; Vice-President, 
H. Z. Osborne; Rec. Sec., M. B. White; Cor. Sec., Wm. Chappell; 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, G. G. Proctor; Vice-President, H. F. 
Hambright; Rec. Sec., Thomas Irwin; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; 
Cor. Sec., Jas. 8. Moore; Treasurer, C. E. Loomis. 

Mitwavkie, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8S. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

PETERSBURG, No. 26.—President, R. E. Cain; Vice-President, John R. 
Weddon; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Martin; Cor. Sec., T. W. Brooks; 
Treasurer, F. T. Strailman. 

MosiLz, No. 27.—President, John Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., W. W. Beasley; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 








Sabate ; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. 
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Prorta, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handschu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest; Rec. Sec., 
John A. Onion; Cor. Sec., Robert O'Hara. 

Sr. Paut, No. 30.—President, J. D. Wood; Vice-President, H. H. Miller; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Macdonald; Fin. Sec., W. R. Mumby; Trea- 

» gsurer, Theodore Henninger. 

MontTGoMERY, No. 31.—President, Jas. T. Smith; Vice-President, Rich. 
M. Barry; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. W. Wynn; Treasurer, W. D. 
Graves. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, John McDonald; Vice-President, Wm. 
Craig; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. D. Glass; Cor. Sec., C. E. Bronson; 
Treasurer, J. M. Rhodes. 

PROVIDENCE, No. 33.—President, Geo. W. Barry; Vice-President, Wm. 
M. McPherson; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. E. Burchfield; Cor. Sec., Her- 
bert A. Darling; Treasurer, N. B. Bowers. 

Cotumszia (8. C.), No. 34.—President, C. M. McJunkin; Vice-President, 
James Diseker; Sec. and Treasurer, H. N. Emlyn; Cor. Sec., J. G. 
Schorb. 

Jackson (Miss.), No. 37.—President, John McGill; Vice-President, J. W. 
Fite; Secretary, W. W. Bennett; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, W. H. Terrell. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

J. C. Rietti, 

MEMBERS. 

Hardy, B. F. 

Harrison, B. F. 

McGill, John 

Patton, John W. 

Pitts, T. T. 


J. W. Fite, B. F. Harrison. 


Armstrong, Rob’t. 
Bennett, W. W. 
Cashman, Jno. G. 
Cantwell, J. A. 
Cadwallader, J. B. 
Farrell, Matt. Rietti, J. C. 
Fite, J. W. Royce, Owen 


SavannaH, No. 38.—President, B. 8S. Marshall; Vice-President, T. C. 
Fell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, John A. Britton; Rec. Sec., A. C. 
Walsh ; Cor. Sec., J. A. Parr. 

Aveusta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, John M. Judge; Vice-President, A. 
M. Averell; Rec. Sec., A. J. Gouley; Cor. Sec., Jas. W. Day; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLEsTON, No. 43.—President, T. J. Webb; Vice-President, 8. H. 
Rogers; Secretary, E. B. Bradley; Treasurer, W. N. Faulling. 


LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, 8. A. Robertson; Vice-President, J. 
M. Kane; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. M. Cole; Cor. Sec., H. V. Bisbee; 
Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Alex. Troup; Vice-President, J. M. 
Hudson; Fin. Sec., Judson Grenelle; Rec. Sec., Wm. A. Denison; 
Cor. Sec., W. G. Cox (Box 977); Treasurer, A. J. Winslow. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, D. 8. 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. B. Bizzell; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

DeEnvER, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; Vice-President, C. H. Clay; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., I. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Will. J. 
Flintom. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T. A. Donahue; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, C. D. Shultz; Vice-President, T. M. Blake- 
ley; Rec. Sec., Will D. Eaton; Cor. Sec., C. P. R. Williams, P. O. Box 
938; Fin. Sec., Lew. E. Bolton; Treasurer, Richard Pugh. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, P. H. McCormack; Vice-President, Henry 
Wheeler; Rec. Sec., Wm. C. Gillies; Cor. Sec., W. N. Thayer; Fin. 
Sec., Jas. J. Bennett; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, N. F. Dubois; Vice-President, 8. H. 
Johnson, Jr.; Rec. Sec., John Wellsted; Cor. Sec., Robert Calvert; 
Fin. Sec., A. Z. Reeves; Treasurer, T. A. Stow; Arbitrator, A. Ewart. 

Ra.eIou, No. 54.—President, John W. Marcom; Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Edwards; Rec, Sec., Jewett D. Cosby; Cor. Sec., James C. Bird- 
song; Treasurer, James J, Lewis. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, Edward Fryer; Vice-President, Peter 
Cogan; Fin. Sec., E. G. Hoyt; Rec. Sec., E. L. Chapin; Cor. Sec., John 
Connelly; Treasurer, E. W. Hall. 

Dayton, No, 57.—President, W. I. Mather; Vice-President, James 
Paulton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton; Fin. Sec., E. J. Farrell; 
Treasurer, P. C, Fairchild. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, George 8S. Evans; Vice-President, D. 
T. Duhig; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, Riverside 
Press; Fin. Sec., L. R. Pearson; Treasurer, Edmund Miles. 

WASHOE, (Virginia City, Nev.) No. 65.—President, J. C. Harlow; Vice- 
President, P. Myers; Sec., J. W. Pike; Treasurer, J. Buckmaster. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, C. A. Murphy; Vice-President, 
Robert Campbell, Jr.; Cor. Sec., George McDonald; Rec, Sec., Ros- 

well _ Fin. Secretary, G. P. Penfold; Treasurer, John Tier- 
ney, Jr 


Smythe, H. H. 
Terrell, W. H. 
Tevis, W. L. 
Wilkinson, 8. M. 
Winkley, Charles 
Williams, W. J. 





Keokuk, No. 68.—President, Wm. Perdew; Vice-President, Thomas 
Rees; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. H. Quarterman; Treasurer, George 
Purdy. 

TrentTOoN, No. 71.—President, Matthew 8. Austin; Vice-President, David 
Seary; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Howell Quigley; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Bishop W. Mains. 

Hartrorp, No. 72.—President, J. W. Cameron; Vice-President, E. 
Visser; Sec., Geo. F. Clark; Fin. Sec., C. A. Yale; Treasurer, Geo. 
N. Dewey. 

LAWRENCE (Kansas), No. 73.—President, G. W. Bowes; Vice-President, 
Charles Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Carruth; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, W. 8. Rankin. 


PorTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, Charles C. Douglass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, John W. Turner and James E. Donahue; Cor. Sec., Melvin 
W. Higgins; Rec. Sec., William H. Cushing; Treas., Isaac Cobb. 

Terre Haute, No. 76.—President, Alfred E. Lindsly; Vice-President, 
M. 8S. Woolen; Rec. Sec., C. W. Brown; Cor. Sec., Chris. F. Roderus; 
Fin. Sec., Frank Seaman; Treasurer, Harry Wigley. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. H. Stull; Vice-President, G. T. Rice; 
Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., William T. Hamilton; Treasurer, Thomas 
Carnahan. 

Kansas Crry (Mo.), No. 80.—President, Isaac P. Moore; Vice-President, 
Charles Harris; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., R. O. 
Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Witmineton (N. C.), No. 82.—President, William M. Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James Kendrick; Secretary, James W. Jackson; Treasurer, A. 
W. Watson. 


ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, J. L. Lovelace; Vice-President, 
W. A. Hough; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., Gerge E. Markell; Treasurer, 
J. Morton Bowler. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, H. F. Rees; Vice-President, J. 8. Fra- 
zier; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. W. Lewis; Treasurer, T. E. Brady. 


Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, T. J. Keane; Vice-President, B. E. 
Appleby; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Coates; Fin. Sec., J. Coates; 
Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 


HanntBaL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswold; Vice-President, A. D. 
Westcott; Cor. and Rec. Sec., E..C. Knox; Fin. Sec., Robert Seed; 
Treasurer, Chas. Waelder. 


RicuMmonpD (Va.), No. 90.—President, 8. C. Curry; Vice-President, R. W. 
Christian; Rec. Sec., George E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson; 
Fin. Sec., T. T. Hurdle; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 


Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
« John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin. Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 


LrrrLe Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, R- 
8. Woolford; Rec. Sec. and Treasurer, T. A. Clements; Fin. and Cor- 
Sec., H. 8. Hascall, Box 566. 


MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97.—President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
P. F. Hughes; Cor. Sec., John Ford (P. O. Box 134); Rec. Sec., W. J 
Eagan; Fin. Secretary, Michael Corcoran; Treasurer, Joseph Bloom- 
field. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, C. A. Burdick; Vice-President, T. 8. 
Clinch; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., Thos. Samp- 
son; Treasurer, Wm. N. Andrew. 

Cotumstia, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, George J. Webb; 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. F. Garrett; Fin. 
Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. W. Thomas; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 


Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, T. Walker; Vice-President, G. 
Cloutier; Fin. Sec., H. Letch; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. F. Carruthers 
(P. O. Box 5); Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, A. W. Griffing; Vice-President, William 
Spain; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. Sec., John P. Grover, 144 Fourth 
Avenue; Fin. Sec., J. O. Smith; Treasurer, J. T. Hastings. 


New ALBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickspurRG, No. 105.—President, W. J. Smith; Vice-President, W. H. 
Gwinn; Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle, P. O. Box 146; Treasurer, 
Harvey Martin. 


Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNoxvit_eE, No. 111.—President, W. E. M. Neal; Vice-President, H. 
Clay Collins; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, A. Haws; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 

K. Nelson. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, R. M. Holmes; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon; Fin. and Cor. Sec., John E. Wilcox, P. O. Box 445; Rec. Sec., 
D. T. Dailey; Treasurer, J. C. Coon. 
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ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Thomas E. Martin; Vice-President, 8S. 
R. Brewer; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Treas- 
urer, William G. Camden. ‘ 

DeseERret, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, T. W. Abraham; 
Vice-President, Frank Chorpenning ; Rec. Sec., John Isaac; Cor. Sec., 
W. 8S. Cooke; Fin. Sec., O. F. Lyons; Treasurer, W. J. Collier. 

Lyncusvre, No. 116.—President, James Watts; Vice-President, Wm. 
F. Holt; Rec., Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Treasurer, E. R. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, Charles 8. Spring; Vice-Presi- 
dent, T. E. Harwood; Rec. Sec., J. B. Wilson; Cor. Sec., Nine War- 
tenbe; Financial Secretary, A. F. Poysell; Treasurer, Henry 8. Lim- 
bocker. 

Des Mores, No. 118.—President, C. 8. Wilson; Vice-President, H. W. 
Robinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. J. Walker; Fin. Sec., John Fitz- 
gerald; Treasurer, Frank Bradley. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, Joseph G. Allbe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Fred. K. Perry; Secretary and Treasurer, Hiram P. Grandy; 
Clerk, E. J. McHarg. 

Topeka, No. 121.—President, L. H. Hascall; Vice-President, J. Aiken; 
Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. H. Johnson; Fin. Sec., W. P. Newhard; Trea- 
surer, F. B. Colver. 

WILMINGTON (Del.), No. 123.—President, > B. Izland; Vice-Presi- 

dent, W. H. Kramer; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. 8. Pride, Every ceasing 
office; Fin. Sec., R. H. Young; oS 4 . M. Sparks. 

HamrILton (Canada), No. 129.—President, D. D. Bradford; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jas. P. Hurrell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. W. Parry; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Treasurer, N. H. Buckner. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

PorrTsviLtLE, No 135.—President, J. O. Beck; Vice-President, H. M. 
Kammerer; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. H. Dietrick; Secretary, John J. 
Boland; Treasurer, F. 8. Shindel. 


Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, ©. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
W. B. Rives; Cor. and Rec. Sec., B. C. Murray; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, A. Dohme. 


JACQUES CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Gabriel Fortin; 
Vice-President, Napoleon Sabourin; Rec. Sec., Edouard Leblanc; 
Cor. Sec., P. A. Crossby (P. O. Box, 491); Fin. Sec., Pierre Griffard; 
Treasurer, John Thompson. 

Sr. CATHARINES (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HuNTSVILLE, No. 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 

Saratoaea (N. Y.), No. 149.—Vice-President, and acting President, Mar- 
vin E. Foster; Rec. Sec., Edward M. Connor; Cor. Sec., William 
Connolly; Financial Secretary, Richard Mingay, Jr.; Treasurer, G. 
M. Kelley. 

ELizaBETH, No. 150.—President, H. O. Sterrett; Vice-President, Chas. 
B. Rugg; Rec. Sec., B. Frank McDermott; Cor. Sec., W. F. Drake; 
Fin. Sec., Vincent Wessells; Treasurer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Om Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, John Tigar; Vice-President, H. G. 
McKnight; Fin. Sec., John Fitzhenry; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John L. 
Baker; Treasurer, L. W. Remy. 

Ann ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, R. G. McCracken; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jos. F. Dodge; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jas. A. Clark; Fin. Sec., 
Wm. Stagg; Treasurer, J. H. Keating. P. O. Box 1258. 

SHREVEPORT, No. 155.—President, Harry J. Neville; Vice-President, J. 
H. Galliland; Rec. Sec., Geo. M. Sutton; Fin. Sec., J. H. Gintz; Cor. 
Sec., Robt. Sutherland; Treasurer, S. B. Johnson. 

Bripceport, No. 157.—President, Henry M. Boat: Vice-President, G. 
B. Whitney; Cor. Sec., Wm. Dorman; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Trea- 
surer, J. H. Coggswell; Fin. Sec., John Reilley. 





S11tson Hutcuins, formerly of Dubuque, lately sold his third inter- 
est in the St. Louis Daily Times for $66,000, making thereby over 
$50,000 on his investment in the concern about six years ago. 

— OS — 

Tue Valley Spirit, published at Chambersburg, Pa., has passed into 
the hands of Messrs. Duncan & Stenger, and is very much improved 
in its general appearance. 





GENERAL KiLpaTRick has brought suit for libel against the Bangor 
(Me.) Daily Whig, claiming $30,000 damages. 
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ICK’S PATENT MAILING AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





HHORP’S IMPROVED CARD CUTTER, WITH RACK AND PINION 

adjustment of gauge always parallel. The new clamp for holding 

the card while cutting is just the thing. Send for descriptive cata- 
logue. H. H. THORP & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OR SALE—A PRESS USED FOR PRINTING IN RAISED LET. 

ters a magazine for the blind. Can be used for plate printing 
or printing music, or embossing. Size of bed, 25x30; diameter of roller, 
6inches. Press has self-adjusting tympan. Price $300. Address R. 
8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWACEN, 
1028 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights of 
Pythias, and all other Society moe. 





SAVE YOUR LEADS! 


THE ONLY REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES, 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


Adjustable Line Formers, 


MADE OF BEST SPRING BRASS. 


COMPLETE SETS, $156. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND GENERAL DEALERS 
IN PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Also patented in ——— 


PRICE LIST 


LEATHER BELTING, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
Price per foot. | Inches. 





Inches. Price per foot. 
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TY@OG@aAPRICaAL PUGLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 519 Minor St, Philadelphia 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving; more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 
By mail, $5.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


' 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


HART'S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 





Counts 
100,000 


Price, $15. 
A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING ON ALL 
KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
MANY OF OUR CUSTOMERS ARE USING FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY EACH. 


Send for a Circular or Machine to < 
H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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R. W. THING’S PATENT TYMPAN 
SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patenrep JuLy 
19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 
tirely new article, and supply a want 
long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just tne 
thing needed. 

The points are forced pe the tympan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same about three-fourths ot 
an inch, the points are brought up Grouse by pressing the fingers 
directly over them, and forcing open the pin. 

For Ca-ds, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away — 
the use 0’ grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease 

Price, 54 cents per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 





GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, 


CBRAVER 
» Conca 


Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





FRANKLIN 
MACHINE SHOP. 


(Late Dermond & Co.) 





REAR OF 52 AND 64 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


MACHINE WORE 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
47 PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY.-@& 


ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED, REPAIRED AND SET UP. 


R. 8. MENAMIN, 


Proprietor. 
J. D. MOORE, Superintendent. 
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A M. COLLINS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY VARIETY OF 


CARD BOARDS 


FOR PRINTERS’ USE. 


China, Blanks, Enameled, Railroad, 





BRISTOL BOARD CARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, 18: SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Price Lists furnished when requested, and orders promptly attended to. 








BRONZE POWDER 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL LEAF, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


187 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 


_ ~~. ____ 

The celebrated Bronzes of Grorcre Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 

needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or 
their Agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. Menamin. 





—<_- 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 


<)> 
—-—_ 





THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


Finest Bronzes, White and Yellew Metal keaf, &c., &c., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CoO., 


P. 0. BOX 5290, NEW YORK. 
(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY CENTS 2A PER POUND. 


TRADE MARK. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 








This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can Le manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are. 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
Mefe rences: 
a 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printinc Houses In Purtape.pnia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
- 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 325 Watnut STREET, PHILAp’s. 


AGENT . 


ALLISON, SmirH & JouNnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S. Menamrn, “ Printers’ Circular,”’ 517 Minor St., Phila. 
Wa. Hauiey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Wacker, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. C. 
Cc. P. Kntcut, 95 West Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKetxar, Surrus & JorDAN, 606-614 Sansom St., Phila. 
Coins & McLegesrer, 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. Pearsou & Getst, ‘‘ Evening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Hauiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. Sr. Louis Tyre Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 

















ROWLEY &@ CHEW’S 


CHROMATIC COMBINATIONS AND CARD DESIGNS 


FOR 


ORNAMENTAL AND COLOR PRINTING. 


_ SS +o oe 


In submitting these designs to the trade, it is deemed unnecessary to give any elaborate description of their numerous advantages, as the 
artistic printer, by examining specimens, which will be furnished upon application, will see and appreciate their utility at once. 

Combination borders, rules, flourishes, and the like, although deservedly popular and useful adjuncts to ornamental printing, fail, in a 
great measure, at the present advanced stage of the art, to satisfy the taste or requirements of the progressive printer, especially when colors 


are desirable. These, however, in connection with the 


CRROMATIC COMBINATIONS, 


Will enable the compositor to produce work of almost any description, equal or superior to many special wood engravings. 


THE CARD VESIGCNS 


Are complete in themselves, and, with ordinary good judgment, can be rendered extremely beautiful and effective. 
Most of the designs are complete in one color, and can be used for general printing. 


When the price, design, effect, and general utility are considered, 


NO GOOD JOB PRINTER WILL ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


Rr. S. MENAMIN, 


SOLE AGENT, 
527 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Samples and Prices will be forwarded on receipt of six cents in postage stamps. 
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PATENT 


Newspaper, Book and Job Galleys. 











[MM MM MM MM MT 


Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side-frame, 
showing manner of attaching side-lining. 

This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley 
manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and 
fastening, at one and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the 
Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, 
a perfectly smooth side-surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side 
lining, which in the old style Galleys sometimes project and make “pi,” are dis- 
pensed with. There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that 
strengthens it, and prevents the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 


PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEYS. 
Single Column, for Newspapers, . . $225 | - Double Column, for Book Work, - « $2 75 


SIZES AND PRICES OF PATENT BRASS-LINED JOB GALLEYS. 


6 x10 e ° ° ° - $2.25 1218 e ° ° ° ° $4 50 
834X138 e e e e 8 00 1420 . . . . + . 5 25 
10 X16 i ‘ . " . 8 75 15<22 ° ° ° ° ° 6 00 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES OF BOOK, JOB, AND NEWSPAPER GALLEYS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN'S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFTIcES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.. 


Easr Co@Nnek FULTCN an® Durca STREETS, 


(BETWEEN NASSAU AND WILLIAM,) 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURE AND DEAL IN 


ITALIAN MARBLE IMPOSING STONES AND FRAMES, 


TYPE, EAGLE, CALIFORNIA, 


IMPBOVED CALIFORNIA, 


AND 


FRANKLIN CABINETS, 
CASES, PRESSES, 


AND 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS, 


At Lowest Prices. 


> o- <m -r = 


N, B.-THE PRESSES BELOW WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, in good order, 26x37 750 00 
Hoe Drum Cylinder, 28';x41',, in good order J 00 
Hoe 2-revolution Cylinder, 36x54, cheap. 
Cottrell & Babcock Cylinder, 31x46; good order 900 00 
Gordon Alligator, 6x10 20 00 
Degener Half-Medium ; . ° 50 00 
Adame Power Presses, cheap. 
Two Novelty Presses, large, at 35 00 
Two a $ Cabinet style, at 25 00 
One a se $30 style De Vinne’s Printers’ Price List 
One Young America. $18 style. ......,....eceeeeeees geccccenys Wilson's Punctuation 
Several Adams Cuttage Presses. Menamin & Ringwalt’s American Encyclopedia of Printing. . 
Several Lowe Presses. Harpel's Typograph 
Seth Adams (Hoe) Jobber, 9x13, in good order 2 Thing'’s Gauge Pins. Megill’s Feed Guides. 
Hoe, Newbury, and Vanderburgh, Wells & Co.'s Proof Preases. Bodkins. Tweezers. 
Young and Knight Copy Holders Spatulas, Ink Slices, Wrenches, Saws, &c. 
Morris’ Curvatures —very useful Montague Paper Cutter, cheap. 
Mitering Machines, Lead and Rule Cutters. Hoe and Ruggles Cutters, cheap. 
Sanborn and other Paper Cutters. Austin Paper Cutter, 24-inch; cheap. 
Franklin and Ruggles Paper Cutters. Roller Stocks and Frames on hand, and covered with composition 
Iron Imposing Beds. shortest notice. 


Composing Sticks. Chases, and Side and Foot Sticks. ParreRN gnd Branp Lerrers always on hand and made to order. 


WANTED-NEWSPAPER HAND PRESSES IN TRADE, 


Several Fly-wheels. 

Several Washington Hand Presses. 

Several Distributors and Inkers. 

Super Royal Steam Inker, cheap. 

Roman and Job Type, large lots, assorted sizes. 
Lithographic Hand Press, $40. 

Ellipses, Circles, Ornaments, and Cuts. 

Lot of Large Slice Galleys. 

MacKellar’s American Printer 


> > << -+ 


OUR STOCK OF ENGRAVERS BOXWOOD, &e., 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED FOR QUALITY. 


Engravers’ Best Pine Tints, 27 1-2x39 1-4, $1.75, Lot of Shafting, Hangers, Cones and other Pulleys, 


#s All correspondence attended to punctually. Orders respectfully solicited. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO.,, 


East Cor. Fulton and Dutch Sts. Two Blocks from Broadway’, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED {ALF A PENTURY. 


Type Foundry and Printers’ Emporium, 


FHIAGAR & CO., 
NWO, 36 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Np oe mm oe 


Book, News, Job, 
ORNAMENTAL TYPE, 


PBINTING MarerizL or EvERY DESCRIPTION, 


POWER, HAND AND JOB PRESSES 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 


FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT LOWEST PRICES, 


eco, 


AGENCIES: 
36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - + DETROIT, MICH. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - - - . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


+@seet 


Parties in the printing business, or propos engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
“ SHEROTEONS 1 ne OM araermsin BOOKS," 


Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office 


rr 


Estimates furnished, and all inquiries relative to the business promptly and cheerfully 























PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


258, 257, and 289 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





ee 

Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast superseding the old style, and ARE PREFERRED BY PRINTERS BECAUSE THEY MAKE A NEATER 
JOB WHEN PRINTED, there being fewer thicknesses of gum and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently 
LESS WEAR UPON THE TYPE, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

THE SAVING IN TYPE, BY USING THIS STYLE OF ENVELOPE, WILL PAY FOR SEVERAL NEW PRESSES EVERY YEAR IN ANY OFFICE PRINTING 
MANY ENVELOPES. 

Our Improved Envelopes are CHEAPER, NEATER, SAFER, BETTER BOXED, MORE UNIFORM, AND MORE EVENLY GUMMED than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 


CHEAPNESS. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 1814 of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones; and as our cost of paper and labor is less, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style- 
This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Improved | This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 

Envelopes, velopes. 
| ae 











2" 














The Black shows the waste. See how much less loss there is in cutting 


by the new method. The Black show, the waste. See how much more waste is made by 
A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. cutting this way than by the patented method. 
We have machinery to make over ONE MILLION ENVELOPES A DAY, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times, 
80 as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 
We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for, and are now supplying the 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
S INTERIOR S . PATENT - 
” PENSION BUREAU, “ INDIAN BUREAU, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And all the Custom Houses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for Price Lists, Discounts, and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


WwW. E. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 


For Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 
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ENVELOPES AT WHOLESALE, | 


DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, 
MERCHANTS, 


AND ALL OTHERS WHO PURCHASE ENVELOPES. 


Samuel Raynor & Co., 


115 AND 117 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Beg leave to call the attention of dealers in ENVELOPES to their extensive assortment and superior quality of those manufactured by 


them. Their machinery for manufacturing Envelopes is the latest and best, folding and gumming them in the most perfect manner, 


Their assortment embraces over 700 kinds, including every 


SIZE, STYLE, COLOR, AND QUALITY. 


ALSO. 


MANILLA ENVELOPES, 


OF SEVERAL THICENESSES, 


For Banks, Insurance Companies and Railroads, with White and Blue Cloth 
Lined. 


The subscribers have facilities for manufacturing half a million Envelopes per day, so that all orders can be filled promptly. 
ALL OFFERED AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


Samples, with Price List, furnished when requésted, and sent by mail, free of postage. 
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Gray's PERRY PRINTING Ink Works. 


—————_+220e>—_——_ 


J.M. PRATT, late of H. D. Wade & Co. Cc. E. ROBINSON, J.G. ROBINSON. 


PRATT &@ ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VARNISH ES, SIZES, 
QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, &c. 


ROBINSON & PRATT. NO, 6 SPRUCE 8T., 


83C0O Gray’s Ferry Road, NE 
PHILADELPHIA. oW YORK. 


PRICE LIST. 
(Our Label Prices are the SELLING PRICES without any percentage added.) 


















BLACK INKS, VARNISHES, &c. COLORED INKS, SIZES, &c, 

News Ink, No. 1, Power Press (in bbls.) per Ih. ............00000 14 Red Ink, for Posters........ BOP Woe ccccsccccces: e+. A, B10, 18 
«No. 2, Fast Presses, Sf ee teceenesesetoees 16 Deep Red, PM . eheteene t seneones seceseccce Ss ccceces 100, 150 
oe No. 3, Small Daily Papers, ©. nowtescegedesodehed 18 | Scarlet Red, “ = ..cecees ss 
bas No. 4, Hand Presses, © Ghitaveceteccess cee Se Prue, ccccctbbindes es 
eo No. 5, Extra Hand Presses, “ ..... 25 Lake Ink...... - 

Book Ink, No. SO | Carmine.i.iciceccceccsesces ae 
- ~¢ 40 Purple Ink o 5 
-" No. 50 | Violet Ink..... ewer “ ..5 00, 800, 1000, 16 00, 24 00 

Fine Book or sob Ink, No. 4, per tb...... SosbEatheewessccouas eee 7 Ultramarine Ink............ es 100 

No. 5,  cusocececenese socecceeee 1 00 | Fine Ultramarine............ * 3 00 

Wood ‘Cut Ink, per bb. cesccccccos Ovecccccccccesces a 00, 2 00, 300, 500 | Light and Dark Blue........ a 100 

COPE TE = ccc cstcsccccsoesccceecesces 100, 200, 300, 500 | Fine Lightand Dark Blue... “ , 200 

Light and Dark Green...... “ 100 
Book Ink Quick DRYING INKS. Fine Light and Dark Green... “ 200 
ReGRenedescenceeneteonhebeecesesta per b. -30, 40, 50, 75, 100 . a r 

El RS 2 ae ites 1408 75, 100, 159 | Orange and Lemon Yellow.. =“ 7> 

Sized and Calenderea Paper Ink. setae: osamed 100, 200, 300 | Deep Orange Yellow. beet obs J 150 

Book Binders’ Ink..........00es+0+0s iene sachet :200, 3.00, 400 | Légntend Dark Brown...... v4 

« : @ Fine Light and Dark Brown. 00, 3 00 

Paging Ink, Black..... 0058s eecgeccecccees ses eoeeel 50, 200 —— 75, 100 

ag > DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. Gold Size, any shade........ 50, 2 00 

For Poster Nos. 0, 1, per ib..... 208lbeeseeee ebcdsnescene 50 | Umber and Sienna Inks..... 00, 150 

Wee CaeR GRE Pee BR, HOG kciccc ccc cccccese cossccccce 60 Tints of all shades.......... 50, 2 00 

Per Gallon. . os p cccpedecce deers coces --2 50, 275, 300 | Foil Ink, Blue and Orange.. --150 

Robinson’s Dryer, per ee ep Se aE he Be ES oan at 75 | Paging Ink, Blue............ , 200 

Printer’ s Varnish, seen TTT poncdecseccvcecece decseede 30, 40, 50, 60 | Silvering Solution, per bottle - +75, 150 

o Per Wal... cccceee Decceeccoceccocees 200, 250, 300 | Bronze Powders, pe? OUNCE. ... 66+... 0. ce seeeenceeeeees 25, 50, 75, 100 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, &c. 

Black Ink, for Transfer Work, per tb 150 to 200 | Red Ink, OD icenndtens tipenve + +090006nd6bbenesoee on 2 00 to 10 00 
a for Crayon Work, e aie 300 to 500 | Lake Ink, clin a PR OS Oe PE Ee 3 00 to 10 00 

Light, Medium, and Dark Blue, “ SEPCO SSS | CRUG FH 000.6. sscecncces.n0c00nsenbessereoceess 16 00 to 24 00 

Ultramarine Blue Ink, © eccceeceeseees+2 00 t0300 | Purple Ink, © teghimpndedionnds cetebabiksessiatbbess 3 00 to 24 00 

Light, Medium and Dark Green Ink, « 1 50 to 3 00 Varnishes, 00, 9, 1, 2, 3, per tb. bab 09 ep SEahS dc 006d 4s 6660s 40to 60 

Lemon, Medium and Orange Yellow Ink, “ 1 50 to 2 50 “s per gal : 00 to 350 

Brown Ink, various shades, “ 150 to 300 | Sick vatif (quic k snes Varnish, per Ib, 75c.; per gal.. . 350to 400 

White Ink, o 50 to 100 | Copper-plate Black Ink, per Ib 





naipbaigdlseaimpaaanledmos 60 ‘100, 150, 2.00 
COPPER-PLATE COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER AT LOW PRICES. 


Quick DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 


For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent 
practical printers. 
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CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


MANUFACTORY, 
TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
[ESTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 
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ADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


‘saoOIato IIwWaIOnTea 


BLAOK INKS. COLORED INKS. | ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. Per Pound. Per Pound, 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses.l4c. to l6c. Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper....$2, 3, 5, 10 | Purple Ink............ $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
“ for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. Scarlet Red Ink.................ceceeeees $1.50 | Purple Ink, Blueish.............. $16.00, 24,00 
“ for Hand Presses................ SSO. | DOG Mee BAR. ... cc ccccce sccceccsssecs $1, 1.50 Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
“ “ “  Pe2i<ed eg ee | BA is 50050 0s06ews on ccdsccscccObeen $5, 10 Mauve, Reddish........$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
Book Ink............ 30c., 40c., 50c., T5c., $1.00 | Carmine Ink... ........... 00. eeeeceeees $16, 32) 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft......... 40c., 60c., 75c. | Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 | POSTER INKS. 

‘s “ heavy. .....75c., $1.00, 1.50) Bronze Blue * ..............-ceesseccese 2.00 | . 
re kl) ee $1.50, 2.00 Ultramarine Ink.......... 50c., T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
American Agriculturist.................065 40c. | Dark Blue > . set eshlensé sue ed $1.50, 2.00 Blue Ink, Light or Dark........75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’) 59 75 $1. 1.50, $2 Green D \pshceisdisies> ow BF 6 oe SO eee, ee 75c., $1.00, 1.50 

per; will not set off...j~’ “’ ©" “"’ **| Green * Gnop Galt. .0. cccocth cescs 2.00 | Green Ink. ........cseeeeeeeees 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00 Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 | Yellow Ink..............05 08 500., T5c., $1.00 
Car’ or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 White Ink...................-+200....500., T5c. | Brown Ink. ..... 2... 062055 weer 50c., T50,, $1.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40,50 Brown Ink............... $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | White Imk....... 2... cc cce cence 50c., T50., $1.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing I 


VABNISGHES, &o, 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK -Established April, 1816. 














BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 


Job Ink S.» T5e., | — Ink, @ 0Z........+++.--50C., “ 50, 2.00 | Green, poster 

Adams or Power Press Cut Ink. . .75c., 2.00 | Lake, ®@ Ib Green, Fine Light and Dark 

Book and Fine Book Ink ‘40c., 50c , 75c. | Fine Red, Pp b.. sane Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 

Extra News Ink . -30c. | Red, for paper... $2, 2.2 - “ for posters TBc., 
News and Poster Ink. cece 25c. | Red, for posters.............50e., $1, 1.50 Gold Size, White or Gold Color $1 
Printers’ Varnish.................50¢. to $1. 00 Blue, for posters. se oel Tints of all Shades 

Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal... $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Biue.. Brown and Sienna Inks 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, ® Ib.....$2, 2.50, 3.60, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 





> —_ 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 
Lapet Price... 25 30 40 95 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SE.LuING Price.. 30 36 48 x 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 





Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® Ib. $1, 2 . .00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, ®@ 02. .............0000e- $1, 2.00 Ultramarine Blue..............+..+.- 50c., T5c. 








a 


Ces. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


RULED BILL L-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 
We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L, L. BROWN & CO., and confidently 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


Ix REDUCED PRICE LIST, FEBRUARY, 1872. ame 


—" FIRST-CLASS WHIT” CAP. oblige MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED nse L-HEADS. } "| Are ruled, cut, and put up with same care as Bill- 
of ~ 112 1b | 14 1b. | 16@lb i41b Heads—of following sizes: 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold $4 40 Ri > 00 | B> > 60 R5 4 50 12 9 ~ 6 4 8 to Demy, 


4 “s 2 30 260) 2 $0 2 80 | To Cap To Cap'To Cap, To Cap'To Cap (': Note. 
6 ie ™ 1 | 160 1 SO 2 00 1 10 iced 


8“ Long Fold only.. | 125 140 > 160 1 50) g1.12 | 1.40/ $1.50 | $1.85 | 82.70.| $2.25. 














aay The above prices are for at 1,000, On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 








BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.—First Quality Papers, 
Size & Weight. | 8 lb. Letter. 10 Ib. Letter. 12 2 1b. Letter. |4 Ib. N Note. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. 7 lb. Packet Note. ° 
$2. 25 




















Our Stock of Flat Writing Papers is extensive and complete, consisting of the usual varieties of 


Flat Caps, Flat Letters and Notes, Demy and Folio Post, especially suitable for Circulars, Blanks, &c. 
Also, a full line of SUPERIOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


IMPERIAL, ROYAL, Demy, DoveLre Frar Caf, 
SUPER-ROYAL, MEDIUM, CRown, Friar Caf. 
aa” We accommodate our customers with small quantities of Flat Papers, as may be required. -@@ 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS ANDDIRECTION LABELS, 
™@- Invariably at the Lowest Prices.®& 


seco 


OUR FACILITIES FOR 


RULING PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS 


FOR ANY PURPOSE, AND OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AKE UNSURPASSED, AND CUSTOMERS ARE ASSURED THAT THEIR ORDERS 
WILL BE CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 


+see-+ 


ae INQUIRIES AND ORDERS FOR SAMPLES WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. -@&@ 


THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


@rank Boow FacroRy, PAPER WAGEHOVSE AND RULING RCOMS, 
No. 505 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE BAXTER STHAM HNGINS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORE THAN A HUNDRED OF THESE ENGINES ARE RUNNING PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES ; AND FOR SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, 
SAFETY, NOISELESSNESS, AND ECONOMY OF SPACE AND FUEL, STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


They are also used for all purposes where from two to ten-horse power is required, and give perfect satisfaction in every case. 


WE HAVE A LARGE NUMBER OF TESTIMONIALS. READ THE FOLLOWING: 


Orrice or D, A. WELLES, WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER, WEsT SIDE PUBLIC SQUARE, } 
Meprna, Onto, January 1, 1871. 

I have used my 2-horse power engine five months in my silver spoon factory, and to say that I like itis not enough. It will do more than 
you claim for it. I burn wood, and it costs me from 25 to 30 cents per day for fuel. My friends told me I was foolish to buy the Baxter when I 
could buy an engine for less money; but I can save the difference in the price in fuel in a short time, besides having the satisfaction of knowing 
that I have the safest and best engine made. The best is always the cheapest in the end. Yours, etc., D, A. WELLES. 


OFFICE OF Henry ROWELL, DEALER IN PRODUCE, ETC., WAREHOUSE AT ALBERT LEA’s, | 
Minnesota, January 12, 1872. 

The Engine you sent me is along at last, and I have it up and running. It works toa charm; am delighted with it. It is the talk of the 
whole country, and is acknowledged to be the handsomest little engine west of the Mississippi. When I was talking about the size of the engine, 
every one laughed, and said, «‘ Not power enough;” but now they see it running, and all give it up. In fact, it is just what I wanted. 

Yours, etc., H. ROWELL. 


OFFICE OF THE “ Bristot County REPUBLICAN,” TAUNTON, Mass., January 28, 1871. 
The Baxter Engine (2-horse power) we have been using the past nine months in our printing rooms, has given entire satisfaction. We 
regard it as the cheapest, safest, and easiest Engine to run, in the city; and many persons familiar with various kinds of engines have examined 
it, and pronounce it the most compact machine they ever saw, considering the amount of power it gives. For printing offices it is just the 
thing, as it takes but little space, and the insurance risk is not increased. We should not care to experiment with any other engine, so well sat- 
isfied are we with this. Truly yours, DAWES, WILBUR & DAVOL. 


Orrice or Haas & KELLEY, PRINTERS, 198 AND 200 MAIN STREET, BuFFALO, N. Y. 
After a three months’ trial, we give you our opinion of our 8-horse power steam Baxter engine: We are well pleased with it—pleased with 
its mechanical beauty, its easy, noiseless working; no escape of steam from loose joints, no noxious smells in our office, no trouble in its manage- 
ment; has not cost us a cent for any kind of repairs; burns one ton (2,000 pounds) of hard coal every fourteen or fifteen days, or an average of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds a day of ten working hours; runs apparently with half its power, six presses, viz.: one large Hoe cylinder, 
one Quarto Chromatic, Quarto Gordon, and three smaller ones (Gordon). It uses considerably less fuel than did the old 3 to 4-horse power engine 
we had before getting the Baxter. Yours very truly, HAAS & KELLEY. 


For Circular, containing full description of the Engine, with Price List and Testimonials, address 


WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 


Office of the Baxter Steam Engine Company, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSAL PRINTING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HAMILTON @ McNEAL, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
~ on 


—) Thorough Distribution, 






‘The Strongest, 
Square Impression, 







Most Durable, 
Impression Adjuster, 







Most Compact, Q 
Impression Throw-off, 







and Simple 
Roller Throw-off, 






of Presses.” 
Changeable Fountain. 


Merritr GaLLy, INVENTOR. 


PRICES: 


Half-medium, 18x19 inches inside of chase, (platen 14x22 inches), ° $550 
Boxing, P ‘ . ° ‘ . ° po oe 
Ink Fountain, e e e ° e ° ° 2 


Steam Fixtures, 
~>-- 
A FEW OPINIONS FROM THOSE HAVING THEM IN USE. 


“Your UnrIversat is, in every way, satisfactory.”—Munroe & Metz, «« We have had your UNIVERSAL press running for about three weeks, 


New York City. and are much pleased with its performance. We wish you to ship us 
“« We are happy to state that it works to our entire satisfaction.”.—W. | immediately, one half-medium, complete.’"—H. 8. Crocker & Co., Sac- 
8. Robison & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ramento, Cal. 
“ The half-medium Untversat gives us entire satisfaction.” —W. H. “We believe it has no equal among presses of its class.’’—R. 8S. 
Mathews, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. Lewis, Publisher Batavian, Batavia, N. Y. 
“‘ Any of our friends who contemplate buying a press, would do well “The press gives satisfaction. Please send me another at your 
to call and see the little fellow work.’’—Des Moines (Iowa) Plain Talk. | earliest convenience.’’—Henry B. Ashmead, 1104 Sansom Street, Phila- 
“The latest improvements are all combined in the UnrversaL.””— delphia. 


Macon (Ga.) American Union. « We consider it the most perfect press we have ever seen.’’—David- 
“We find from actual test that it accomplishes everything claimed | son Bros., Springfield, Mass. 

for it.”"—W. H. Beach & Son, Rochester, N. Y. “We think it is the best press made in this country.’’—O. F. Knowles, 
“It has certainly more good ‘ points ’ about it than any other jobber | & Co., Bangor, Maine. 

we have ever used or examined.’’—Pearsol & Geist, Lancaster, Pa. “It is up to our expectations in all respects.” —Review and Herald, 
“I think more of it every day I use it. A boy fifteen years ofage | Battle Creek, Mich. 

runs it without difficulty.”—B. C. Murray, Statesman Publishing Co., «*The more we work your press, the more we like it.’-—J. C. Hill & 

Austin, Texas. Co., Chicago, Til. 
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“GLOBE” JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
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HIGHEST AWARD EVER MADE FOR A JOB PRINTING PRESS. 


A GOLD MEDAL WAS RECEIVED FOR THE “GLOBE” AT THE EXHIBITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC 
ASSOCIATION, HELD IN BOSTON, IN SEPTEMBER, 1869, 


REPORT OF JUDGES: 
Jones Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y¥., Globe Job Printing Press : 

The Committee do not hesitate to pronounce the Globe Job Printing Press to be the best job press yet offered in the market for sale. It has 
several new principles which other presses of the kind do not have; among which is the “ throw-off,”’ an advantage which is almost indispensa- 
ble, and will be readily appreciated by all printers. It possesses a new mode of giving the impression, by which a “ dwell” is obtained when the 
form has touched the sheet, thereby securing a more perfect impression than can possibly be obtained by the old method by crank movement. 
The “detention of the rollers on the cylinder,” at the will of the operator, without stopping the machinery, thereby giving extra facilities for 
distribution of the ink, is a new feature in job presses, the want of which has been felt by pressmen for years, but never until now has this great 
desideratum been accomplished. There are other points, of more or less importance, which render this a most desirable press, and, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the most perfect yet presented to the notice of printers. We therefore recommend the award of a Gold Medal. 

N. B. SuHurtierr, Mayor of Boston, 

A. K. P. Weicnu, of Welch, Bigelow & Co., Judges 
Orrin F. Fryve, of Rand, Avery & Frye, : 
CHARLES DEANE, 





——— 


NET CASH PRICES: 
Half-Medium, 18x191¢ inches inside of Chase, $550; Fountain, $25; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $10 extra. 
Quarto-Medium, 10x15 & “ 425; “ 3 ‘6 15; 7 6 
Eighth-Medium, 8x12 66 66 250; Steam Fixtures, $15; Boxing, $6 extra. 
One Roller Mold, two sets of Roller Stocks, and three Chases, are included with each Press. 
All of these Presses will be thoroughly tested, strongly boxed, and delivered to the order of the purchaser, at our manufactory, Palmyra, N. Y. 


JONES MANUFACTURING CO., 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 


<> 


Fort law & 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK-—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


- ae — 
__ re 
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TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 
Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 14, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. A. M. LUNT. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in the printing business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing; and I can truly 
say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect printing press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defects in all other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


— I ee 
SIZES AND PRICES: 

20x25 inches inside Bearers................ $1,275 | No. 4, 32x50 inches inside Bearers, Extra Heavy... $2,700 

21x27 “ “ Extra Heavy... 1,475 | No. 5, 34x52“ - ™ once 


9 


0, 
0, 
» 1, 24x30“ - 7 eee «1,700 No. 6, 40x04 =“ # § ne 
2, 25x35“ - «  « ... 2,000 | No. 7, 40x60“ . “if «= 
3, 31x46“ ™ zy Scan, oe 

EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 


. 1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers. $2,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers 


. 2, 25x35 2,400 | No. 4, 32x48“ “ 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, Set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two Sets of Roller Stocks 


oo 


C, POTTER, IR. & CO., 


TERMS CASFL. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. Porter, Jn. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. Hupparp. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


2 a ae a 


in POTTEHR’S 


IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSE 





— > 


y) os 
oe 
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The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Cotintry Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinder. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its supe- 
riority of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of 
all its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of con- 
struction and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
Hand Power. | 


No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers... ... $1,200 | No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers 
No. 4, 32x50 ‘* a r we .. 1,800 | No. 4, 32x50 “ ss 
FOR STEAM POWER, EXTRA, $50. BOXING AND CARTAGE, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two-Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks for Rack and Screw. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


Terms Cash, Wo. 10 Sravce STREET. NEW YORE. 
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DECENER & WEILER’S 


“Liberty” Card and Job Presses, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, COR. OF CENTRE, NEW YORK, 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THe Supscrrsers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprictors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 

THE COMBINATION OF PRINcIPLEs in this popular Press is the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DIsTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect Dts- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReotsTer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Facruiry and SPEED with which 
they = be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be 
excelled. 

Their StmPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvest Ciass oF WoRK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 
as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciAL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PRESS OVER ALL OTHERS: 


SIMPLICITY OF CoNSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Burip—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease 1x Runwino; the 
ABILITY TO Print a Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF ‘* MAKING READY,’ ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of ConrecTING a Form wirsovuT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in SrarionaRy FIXTURES, WITHOUT SpRines, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may, at will, be 
retained on the Platen tor examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way, without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7x11 inches inside (hase 50.00 Box'ng, $6.00 
No. 8.--Quarte-Medium, 10x15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain : “ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13x19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain 10.00 
Steam Fixtures for either Size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
&aj~ Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. -@0 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—De ancy, Tompxrns, AND Mancin STREETS. 




















No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 


—_———— wee, C—O 


AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRINTING. 


EDITED BY 


J. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Deseriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


Histery, Implements, Precesses, Preducts and Auxiliary 
Arts of Printing, 


“SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of 
Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. 


sco - 


THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY as 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, 
AND AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 


A VERY USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES, 


The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 


PRICH, $10.00. 
MENAMIN & RINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 & 519 Mino@ STR@eer, PHILADELPHIA. 











CHARLES MAGARGE & CO.,, 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 0, 82 anv 34 Sovrm Sixrm STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper....... skp deeesqcbes - - 
Lithograph and Map Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper 
Card Paper 
Prin ting Paper of all grades.... 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 

Tmperial 23x31, 65 Tbs. 
Serer re 20x28, 53 Ibs. 
TL. i ¢ nccchensbabanes 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
Medium 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs, 

21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
Extra Folio ............19%24, 24 Ibs., and 10x23, 21 Ibs. 


} 


RR ee Meg” 18x26, 25 Ibs. 
Check Folio 173g x24, 18 and 20 Ibe. 
7x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
, 20, and 22 Ibs. 
7, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
j, 12 and 13 lbs. 
, 9 Ibs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled. 
Engine Sized Papers, 1744 x28, 30 Tbs. 
7 - - 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 
7 nad sa 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs, 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 








